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NEW CAT 
POWER SHIFT 
TRANSMISSION 
FOR 

D9 AND D8 
TRACTORS 


@ Shifts on-the-go under full load in a split-second! 


@ Changes speed, reverses direction with 
finger-tip control lever—and no clutching! 


@ Increases production on any application! 


The wraps are off—it’s ready. After many years of research 
and on-the-job testing, Caterpillar now offers a revolu- 
tionary new transmission option for D9 and D8 Tractors 
—power shift! Built for heavy-duty tractor service, this 
new transmission — with an exclusive design — provides pro- 
duction highs never before possible with a track-type trac- 
tor. Heres why: 


1. It combines for the first time the flexibility and 
anti-stall features of a torque converter with the operating 
snap of direct drive. And because of its direct drive char- 


CAT POWER SHIFT TRANSMISSION 


BASIC DESIGN: Total power is transmitted from the engine to a planetary gear 
arrangement mounted in the engine flywheel. The planetary divides and directs 
the total power — part goes through a direct drive shaft straight to the trans- 
mission and the remainder through a torque converter to the transmission. This 
division of power retains the best features of both direct and torque converter 
drive tractors and delivers unexcelied performance on the toughest jobs. 










acteristics, it is more efficient than other power shift 
designs. 


2. With one control lever and no clutching, it reverses 


direction .. . changes speed . . under full 


load ...in a fraction of a second. 


. smoothly... 


Talk about productivity —the Cat power shift transmis- 
sion delivers plenty of power... fast...in the highest 
gear possible. And shifting is so easy the operator just 
naturally gets more work out of the tractor. What’s more, 
he gets it on the toughest, most demanding jobs. 


Caterpillar power shift transmission comes to you 
thoroughly tested by exacting design and demanding field 
work in the heaviest earthmoving duty. In addition, you 
also have your choice of direct drive or torque converter 
in the D9 or D8. Whatever your application, Caterpillar 
has the most productive machine to match the job. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


earch 


eorn OF © 
prover ™ 


*CATERPILLAR’S NUMBER ONE PROJECT: a multimillion-dollar research program— 
to meet the continuing challenge of the greatest construction era in history 
with the most productive earthmoving machines ever developed. 
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WAC: Twenty men on TR by Scheduled Airlines to Frisco yesterday. 
WAVE: Expensive! Top priority personnel? 
WAC: Nope. Saved $15.01 per man. Cut travel time from 77 hours 
to 7 hours, too. 
WAVE: Scheduled Airlines, you say... what’s the trick?* 


*Compare the costs of surface and Scheduled Air travel. Add up the time and money saved 
and you'll choose air! 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airlines OF THE U.S.A. ie 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHEAST AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS | 
ICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES “ ‘ 
aan anor EASTERN AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC AIR LINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
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Mobility 
speeds 
construction 
and tactical 
earthwork 


Hears a dozer with a special kind 
of mobility and high-speed-on-rub- 
ber that gives you both strategic 
and budget-saving advantages. It’s 
the LeTourneau-Westinghouse 218- 
hp Tournatractor®. This speedy, 
rubber-tired tractor moves easily 
over dirt roads and paved highways, 
thru traffic, across bridges and tres- 
tles, thru tunnels, along railroad 
track, etc. It also travels off-road, 
across sandy or rugged terrain, al- 
most anywhere... all at twice the 
top speed of crawler-dozers. " 


Tournatractor “rolls” into action 
faster... handles dirt-work quickly 
... then hurries-on to complete extra 
jobs each day. Its speed and ready 
mobility make this an idea] too] for 
multi-purpose peacetime duties... 
and MAY “SAVE THE DAY” in 
some future tactical situation! 





Does rail-car switching 





a For spotting or “humping” railroad 
cars at supply depots, sidings, rail- 
heads, etc., your Tournatractor may 
be equipped with a standard Type 
E railway coupler on the rear. Roll- 
ing on big rubber tires, off-track 
SwitchTractor* maneuvers quickly 
from spur to spur .. . handles switch- 
ing as regular or fill-in work. It is 
especially valuable in servicing 
train wrecks and when repairing 
blast damage to tracks and yards. 


Gets to work-site fast! 


You don’t waste time, or tie-up 
other equipment and personnel, 
when you move Tournatractor from 
job to job... from headquarters to 
a nearby project... from shipside 
inland ...or from railhead to front 
lines. 218-hp tractor is instantly 
ready to go... can drive 15 miles in 
less than an hour. 


Saves time on longer moves, too 


Tournatractor can travel much long- 
er distances on its own. In an emer- 
gency, it can “‘force march” 150 
miles overnight. And when you haul 
or ship Tournatractor, it saves you 
time on arrival. Dozer quickly makes 
its own way, from railroad or end of 
hard road to the work-site. 





Earthmoving ‘‘on the double”’ 


At working speeds above 2 mph, L-W 
Tournatractor gives you MORE 
push-power and pull-power than 
comparably priced crawlers. And in 
your field service you want almost 
all your tractor work done at over 2 
mph. On most work, Tournatractor 
— with its plus-power and higher 
speed — moves more dirt faster. 


Only where extra-slow, super lug- 
ging power and traction are re- 
quired, can crawlers push more. 
Rubber-tired dozer licks this kind of 
hard digging job with higher work 
speed, and a smaller “bite.” 


Here, indeed, is heavy workpower 
plus mobility that cuts travel time 
to construction and tactical jobs. 


Write or call us for complete information. 





LeTOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


FACTORIES in Peoria, Illinois; Toccoa, Georgia; Indianapolis, 
indiana; Sydney, Australia; and Campinas, Brazil 


Where quality is a habit 


*Trademark CT-1830-ML-1 






















Peoria, Illinois 
916 Ring Bidg., 1200 18th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 





Los Angeles 14, Cal. 












Government Sales Dept. 
Ph, 3-4521 





Ph. Republic 7-7445; 
994 Pacific Electric Bldg., 610 S, Main St. 
Ph. Michigan 9-71 
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| ee IF YOU HAVE Only top operators on 
all your equipment, the cost of keep- 
ing a stick-shift comes to a pretty penny: 
too-frequent, high repair bills for unavoid- 
ably shock-loaded drive lines and axles— 
engines being overhauled twice as often as 
necessary at $1,200 to $1,500 per over- 
haul—and, of course, those incessant clutch 


repairs and replacements. 
No Operator Matches 
TORQMATIC Efficiency — 
—for no operator can handle the stick as 
smoothly and efficiently—every time—as an 
Allison TORQMATIC DRIVE. 
TORQMATIC adjusts your engine output 






and speed—automatically—to meet every 
change in load or terrain. It never fatigues 


—no matter how long or how tough the job. 
It needs no costly training—in fact, 
TORQMATIC owners report they’re saving 
between $1,500 and $2,000 .every time 


they train a driver because rookies can’t 
make a shifting or clutching mistake. 


It’s Working for You 
or Against You 
So it’s easy to see that a TORQMATIC 


DRIVE is a real money saver. One thing is 
sure: you're either cashing in on its advan- 


tages on every job you bid for—or com- 
afl peting against men who do, who bought 


TORQMATIC because they looked at total 
cost, not just first cost. 

. And remember—Toromatic is available 
in almost every type—and well over 100 


makes—of equipment. It’s been proved— 
on years of tough jobs—far beyond any 
other hydraulic transmission. Just see your 
dealer—or write Allison for details. 





ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


in Canada: General Motors Diesel Ltd., London, Ontario 


Built stronger to last longer—Allison casts 


TORQMATIC’ DRIVES 
its converter for extra strength, greater precision 


~and the converter is integrated with the trans- THE MODERN DRIVE FOR MODERN EQUIPMENT 
mission for a neat, easily serviced installation. 
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another first trom ELECTRO TEC 





critical slip ring assembly for 


TARTAR MISSILE RADAR TRACKING UNIT 


THE PROBLEM — Means was required for 
the uninterrupted transmission of power 
and signals through a rotating joint to 
a revolving antenna. Power requirements 
were extremely high— up to 75,000 volts 
— and space was limited. 334 circuits 
were involved in diverse functions such as 
operating TV camera equipment, servo, 
and synchro equipment, heaters, genera- 
tors, de-icing equipment, power regula- 
tors, and hydraulic pumps... all under 
extreme conditions of shock, vibration, 
and humidity. 


THE SOLUTION — Electro Tec engineered, 
prototyped, and manufactured for Ray- 
theon a highly sensitive precision instru- 
ment that packs a lot of circuitry into a 
small unit volume. The signal section of 
the slip ring consists of 331 circuits and 
is 6 feet tall complete with housing. The 
base which houses the power section is 
8 feet tall and 52” in diameter. 


Many other unique space, function, and 
reliability problems involved in gyros, in- 
ertial guidance, instruments, radar, and 
switching have been solved with Electro 
Tec slip rings.* In contrast to the assem- 
bly for Raytheon, units have been de- 
signed and manufactured as small as 
.039” diameter containing 6 circuits. 


Write for information on individual com- 
ponents or complete assemblies designed 
to meet the most stringent electrical, me- 
chanical and environmental specifications. 















































*Patent No. 2,696,570 
and other patents pending. 


Write Electro Tec Corporation on all your slip ring requirements. 


ELECTRO TEC CORP. 


Products of Precision 
Craftsmanship 


@) 


P. O. BOX 37P, SO. HACKENSACK, N. J. * BLACKSBURG, VA., ORMOND BEACH, FLA. 
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For more facts request No. 100 on reply card. 
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| in MATS appreciated your 
article on this Command (MATS and 


In My Opinion 





Bouquet from MATS 


I want you to know how much we 
recent 


the Mission, August AFM). Both your 
stimulating manner of presentation and 
the apparent sincerity of your writing 
made a deep impression upon this 
headquarters. 

That your article was considered 
suitable for insertion in the Congres- 
sional Record also testified to its vital- 
ity and appropriateness. 

We hope that this will be only the 


| first of many journalistic explorations 


| on your part of the role the Military 





Air Transport Service plays in national 
defense. 

Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner 
Commander 
Military Air Transport Service 


Kudo for Kuhre 

My twenty-five years experience in 
Federal Government confirms what 
Leland B. Kuhre says about the need 
for a fundamental change from the 
“tired past,” starting with ideas as 
governing, and recognizing the free 
mind of each and every individual as 
the source of power in the system. 

To me the most obvious thing about 
idea flow is that good minds are not 
brought to bear when and where they 
should be, or at all. Human motivation 
of all types, not just some, needs to be 
exploited, not just tolerated. It is time 
that organizational systems provided 
for this. 

I would like to learn more about 
Mr. Kuhre’s Academy of Organiza- 
tional Science . . . 

Louis W. Jones 
Management Analyst 
U.S. Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory, San Francisco 


Simplicity Complicated? 

I appreciate . . . the article from 
ARMED Forces MANAGEMENT (Does 
Low Bid Mean Lowest Price? August 
AFM) magazine concerning the 
Hazeltine Corporation approach to 
“Evaluation of Value.” 

I fully agree with the implications of 
the title——low bid does not necessarily 
mean the lowest price. On the other 
hand, I am continually astounded at 
the means and methods that can be 
used to make a comparatively simple 
task very complicated. 

In the evaluation. of comparative 
negotiations, which necessarily em- 
braces a great percentage of R&D 
work as well as initial production of 
new items, it has been long standing 


(Continued on page 49) 
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EDITORIAL 





Manpower Myopia 


peers: with a technological revolution and a starvation budget, the 
Services have launched an all-out effort to develop a stable, pro- 
fessional force. How soon and how well they do will determine, in exact 
proportion, just how well and how inexpensively the increasingly com- 
plex military missions of the future are performed. 

Present personnel turnover literally crushes the military effort to do 
a better job with less. Annually, Army loses 75% of its two-year veteran 
officers, Navy and Air Force wave goodbye to almost half their pilots 
shortly after spending from $100 to $200 thousand a copy to train them. 

Training costs are prodigious. (Air Force alone invests $100 million 
a year in training aids.) The return on investment is picayune. Why 
do they leave? It is amazing how nearly unanimous is the fledgling-officer 
desire to stay in, once exposed to today’s military life, the variety, the 
generally high calibre of people with which they work. But they go— 
and go with a will. 

Surprisingly, pay is one of the least mentioned reasons. The most 
frequently voiced: lack of career opportunity. Second in line: housing 
and related family benefits. The answers, unfortunately, must come from 
Congress. The result: Housing is probably one of the smelliest political 
pork barrels on Capitol Hill. 

As for career opportunity, a big share of the officer cadre has begun 
to realize, in the last few months, that this little item, except in rare 
cases, has vanished over the horizon, at least for quite a while. 

A good 90% of the travesty on common sense being hung around the 
military neck is not their fault at all. It is the result of what is probably 
the classic example of Congressional over-management, through legisla- 
tion, of the Defense department—a detailed approval of personnel pay, 
promotion, fringe benefits, etc., etc., etc. 

To most officers, career opportunity is synonymous with promotion. 
In theory, promotion comes as a result of (1) doing a _better-than- 
average job; (2) proving a capability to do bigger and better things. 

In practice, however, there is a vague Congressional notion called 
the Officer Grade Limitation Act which appears to have evolved from 
drawing numbers out of the air, pasting them basically to an antiquated 
philosophy that officers must have lots of people around to command. 

OGLA has a good many ramifications which would be worth be- 
laboring. It will be let go of here with only a couple mild swats on the 
seat of the pants: 

1—A reserve officer coming into the Air Force today can look forward 
to 21 years of service without rising above the rank of captain, according 
to the Strategic Air Command. Hardly a drum-thumping inducement. 

2—Defense uses practically every job skill found in the civilian 
economy. Yet, squirming under OGLA’s blanket, Air Force recently an- 
nounced that total time in service (instead of “best qualified”) was now 
a prime criteria of eligibility for promotion—a bauble devastating to the 
reserve ranks, which 2/3rds of Air Force officers are. 

These are only two examples readily at hand. All three Services are 
splattered with enough more to fill volumes. Point is: why does OGLA 
exist at all? Military successes in the manpower field lately deserve high 
praise, but as one Army personnel officer said recently, “We need to do 
a great deal more.” 

Frustrating thing is, Capitol Hill insistence on examining each inch 
of the people pie with myopic eyes is preventing the Services from doing 
the sort of job they can, want and must do—and the by-product: is a 
waste of dollars, talent and resources. 


Bill Borklund 








Newest Lear plant, Grand Rapids, Michigan, open September 25, 1959 


DEDICATED TO DEFENSE 


This unusual, most advanced facility will produce 
vital precision guidance and control products for aircraft, 


helicopters, missiles, anti-missiles and space vehicles. 
ARMED FORCES MANAGEMENT 
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Washington Background 





NEXT-STEP PROPOSAL to dovetail defense administrative procedures to 
the 1958 Reorganization Act is circulating the Pentagon. What changes will be 
made is undecided at this point, but the idea is to see that paper shuffling 
accurately reflects fact that unified commands report directly to the Secretary 
of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


ONE EXAMPLE: Personnel procedures. Manpower records are still handled 
by the separate services even though personnel may be working for a unified 
command such as NORAD, means from management standpoint each Service 
tends to set up its own personnel office rather than let one do the whole job. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECOMMENDATION that Army and Air Force re- 
marry stirred littie enthusiastic reaction at top Sec/Def levels. Top Pentagon 
managers feel such a wholesale shakeup would create only chaos and, accord- 
ing to one official, “Our primary concern is still to provide some measure of 
National Defense.” 


FOR MORE PERTINENT CLUES to real progress in unification most 
significant spot to watch will probably be the Joint Chiefs organization. Imple- 
menting authority, consolidations, etc., in this area will have far miore effect 
on Service status, fit more closely with defense top manager thinking that single 
control evolution must come slowly. 


FOOTNOTE ON THE MATS-AIRLINE hassle of 1959: Air Force Sec- 
retary Douglas estimates MATS movement of military cargo during current 
fiscal year will drop 10%, reflecting an estimated reduction in military opera- 
tions. Civil contract operations are set for the same level in 1960 as 1959. 


BELT-TIGHTENING to stay within current 1960 budget is squeezing the 
three Services hard, particularly in the new weapons development areas. On the 
horizon is an even more monumental headache—keeping 1961 programs with- 
in the same budget figure. Predictions on what effect the dearth of dollars 
will have are charging around Pentagon quarters like screaming Indians. 


AMONG THE MORE SIGNIFICANT predictions: Army may request a 
high level research agency take over funding and administration of its Redstone 
Arsenal operation. Although Army has developed an incalculable asset to the 
Nation at Huntsville, it’s becoming a financial liability to Army—when cost 
is stacked against forseeable contribution to Army combat capability. 


NAVY IS CAUGHT in a vise between need to build an anti-submarine 
warfare capability, requirement for limited war strength—including a carrier. 
To help still the clamor of an arm-long list of programs all vying for priority 
attention, Navy may take what it terms a “calculated risk,” cut manpower and 
the fleet. Part of the reasoning: Big share of the fleet is obsolescent anyway, 
only alternative is to make do with less, invest more of the budget on the future. 


KEEP IN MIND that these “predictions” are only manifestations of the 
“agonizing reappraisal” which has become almost standard procedure within 
the Pentagon in recent months—but the proposals have some significance be- 
cause they are emanating from the Pentagon’s top executive levels. 


AN IMPORTANT PART of this budget headache is that many programs 
for which obligational authority has already been obtained are costing more 
than originally estimated—in all three Services. Until U.S. Government learns 
to live within its budget, and the military can figure out some way to do its 
job and still live within its own, this inflationary factor will continue to throw 
planning out of whack every year. 
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Washington Background 





PROCUREMENT CHIEF PLANNED 


A top level Defense Department Procurement Officer— 
corresponding roughly to the present director of Defense 
research and engineering—has been proposed by Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.). Under the proposal, submitted 
in the last hours of this session of Congress, the service 
secretaries in this area would be eliminated as such, and 
unified as Defense Department Undersecretaries. 

Drawing on recommendations by the Hoover and Rocke- 
feller Commissions and ideas set forth by former Defense 
Secretary Lovett, the plan would centralize procurement 
management and ‘avoid wasting the tremendous amounts 
of money which now are being spent for the defense of 
the United States,” said Cooper. 

The proposed procurement director would supervise 
and control all DOD procurement activities and would (1) 
conduct continuing studies of Defense procurement policies 
and recommend procurement changes, and (2) handle 
procurement of all goods and services pertaining to more 
than one service. 


MATS NEEDS REVIEWED 


“The weakest link in our national security system may 
well be our strategic military airlift unless we take the 
trouble now to remedy its deficiencies,” according to Maj. 
Gen. Raymond J. Reeves, deputy commander of Military 
Air Transport Service. 

Reeves told the American Legion National Security 
Commission that there are needs for a high-speed jet air- 
craft to supply SAC planes “wherever they go,” a “general 
workhorse” to replace the C-124, and more of the C-133’s 
already in the AF inventory. 

Reeves said that each C-133 that the AF buys en- 
ables retiring five C-54’s with the ability to “increase our 
total carrying capacity in the bargain.” 

“It is a matter of record that the Soviet Union has a 
whole family of jet transports in its civil Areoflot which 
can be easily put to military use. Both Britain and Canada, 
moreover, have Comet transport jets in their military in- 
ventory so that there is no doubt that we are lagging be- 
hind,” said Reeves. 


ARMY/AF MERGER PROPOSED 


A suggestion that the Air Force has out-lived its reason 
for being a single service, coupled with a recommendation 
that they merge with the Army is the substance of a 
recent report by the House Government Operations Com- 
mitee. 

The report said that because of interservice rivalry a 
unified approach to missile development could result only 
through combining the two services and urged that the 
President look into the possibility of such a merger. 

Citing the “bleak future” of Army under current roles 
and missions, the committee said that “there is historical 
irony in the fact that the Air Force achieved its organic 
separation from the Army at the threshold of the decline 
of airpower and the rise of missile power.” 

Benefits to be gained, as cited by the Committee in- 
cluded: (1) a combination of the best of both services’ 
technical capability, with elimination of the huge double 
overhead costs; (2) potentially lower missile costs; (3) 
an end to the present air defense wrangle; (4) a clearer 
definition of the military space role, combined with an 
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end to the need for ARPA; and (5) an end to interservice 
warring over airlift, tactical support aviation, and the 
ability to pla: tor ‘imited or general war on an integrated 
basis. 


COMMITTEE HITS R&D FUNDING 


The House Space Committee has charged that the 
Administration is holding too tightly to its purse strings, 
and has urged that a review of the military research and 
development budgets be conducted “at the earliest prac- 
tical time.” 

The group cited Navy as being particularly short 
changed, and recommended that “10% or so” would be 
a logical amount of the total Navy budget to be given 
to R&D work, instead of the present 8.5%. 

However, the report also said that “In view of the swift 
scientific pace going forward today, research and devel- 
opment money clearly seems inadequate . . . apparently 
at all levels of military government.” 

In noting the “general condition of fiscal anemia,” the 
group recommended that National Security Council re- 
view present policies pertaining to “exotic” warfare, and 
sanction acceleration where needed; and that DOD re- 
view its research and development contract needs with 
an eye to fewer delays. 


McNEIL TO RETIRE 


Pentagon Comptroller W. J. McNeil has announced 
plans to retire, as of 1 November this year. Assistant 
Defense Secretary McNeil has served in that position for 
ten years, under five Defense Secretaries and two Ad- 
ministrations. 

Although no successor has been named, Lyle F. Gar- 
lock, AF Assistant Secretary for Financial Management, 
appears a likely choice. McNeil will become president of 
the Grace Line upon retirement. 

In other top-level changes, Air Force has named Dr. 
Alexander Flax as its Chief Scientist for the coming year, 
replacing Dr. Joseph Charyk, who has been named Ass't 
Secretary of the AF for R&D. 

Also, Congress has approved RAdm. Paul D. Stroop 
as Chief of the newly-formed Bureau of Naval weapons. 
The former Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance will have 
RAdm. William A. Schoech as his Deputy. 


A-PLANE TO AEC? 


A plan to take the nuclear-powered aircraft program 
out from under the jurisdiction of the Defense Depart- 
ment, giving full control to Atomic Energy Commission 
has been set forth by the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee. 

Designed as a suggestion rather than a recommenda- 
tion, the plan was largely inspired by the twelve years of 
off-again, on-again unsuccessful work on the project that 
prompted one Army man to call the A-plane “our best 
example of how not to run a research program.” 

The committee contended that the program has no 
specific operational basis for its existence in DOD, and 
that as a pure research project, it would more logically 
fall to the civilian agency. 

The committee pointed out that early flight of the 
A-plane would be “in the national interest,” and ques- 
tioned the need for tying it to a military requirement. 
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So vou want instruments 2 


Aero Commander has them! 


Aero Commander provides capacity for a full com- 
plement of navigation and communications instru- 


mentation. Available amperage output is more than 


ample and there’s panel enough for everything. 


including electronic controls and radar scanner. 


The functional design of the Aero Commander panel 
provides quick, easy access to all instrument in- 
stallations. Pilot and co-pilot section are hinged to 
tilt down, exposing entire installation. Engine panel 


lifts out upon releasing quick locking screws. Add- 


-=>COMMANDER 


AERO DESIGN & ENGINEERING CO 
BETHANY, OKLAHOMA 
Subsidiary of ROCKWELL-STANDARD Corporation 


ing to space adequacy, the ADF control head is 
mounted below the panel in a pedestal type 
quadrant, 


Aero Commander is ideal for instrument training— 
or flight training. It’s well suited and thoroughly 
capable for logistics support, light utility, personnel 
transport, photo reconnaissance—for virtually any 


non-combat military use. 


And the superiority of Aero Commander perform- 
ance and stability is a matter of record. Complete 


details will be furnished upon request. 
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AGACS, Experimental Automatic Ground/Air/ 
Ground Communication System is a new concept 
in Air Traffic Control Communications to meet the 
accelerated pace of increased air traffic. Primary 
objectives are efficient usage of frequency spectrum, 
added safety through increased reliability and re- 
duced burden to pilot and controller, and adapta- 
bility to all classes of aircraft. AGACS provides 
compatibility with existing ground and airborne 
communication equipment, selective addressing of 
information, and a minimum number of frequency 
changes during flight. The system utilizes two-way 
time division data transfer over existing ground 
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and air communication links to provide an auto- 
matic, mutual exchange of information. The air- 
borne facilities display to the pilot the last sig- 
nificant Air/Ground and Ground/Air message 
quantities, while the controller may recall from 
central memory-storage equipment the last Air/ 
Ground and Ground/Air message quantities for 
display. The AGACS program is still in the devel- 
opmental stage. In August, 1959, RCA provided 
initial models of both airborne and ground equip- 
ments for the Bureau of Research and Development 
of the Federal Aviation Agency for extensive ex- 
perimentation and flight tests. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN, N.J. 
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Skysweeper is one of many 
systems evaluated by Ar- 
senals. 


How Army’s 


; Arsenals handle research 
“A Ras and test work on tanks. 
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Arsenal System 


Works... 


A tried and proven method of keeping 
equipment up to date, Army’s 

Arsenal system has a proud history 
that spans 165 years. This is how the 
Arsenal system fits in the space 

age—as a continuing asset to the Army. 





Missile work measures the ability of 
Arensals to stay abreast of the times. 
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ii BEEN a long time since the Army Arsenal system 
has been dealing in horse blankets and buffalo skins, 
but not so long ago that it’s been forgotten. It is high 
tribute to the Arsenal system that it has been able to 
move with scarcely a pause from buffalo skins to ballistic 
missiles. 

To measure the progress, it is worth noting that the 
first Army Arsenal was proposed in 1794, almost 20 
years before the Ordnance Corps was formed. And it 
is worth noting that it was largely through Arsenal work 
that the first U.S. satellite was blasted into orbit last year. 

It is not too likely that the originators of Army’s 
arsenal system would recognize their original plans in 
the arsenals as they now exist. Says Maj. Gen. J. B. 
Medaris, Commanding General of Army’s Ordnance Missile 
Command: “I confess that my blood pressure begins to 
rise when the word ‘arsenal’ is loosely applied ; 
(these organizations) represent so much colorful, prideful 
American history that I, for one, dislike to entertain the 
thought of changing their designations. But they have not 
functioned as arsenals, in the dictionary meaning of the 
word, for decades .. . 

“The mission of these ‘arsenals’ or engineering centers 
of today, is to conduct research, development, engineer- 
ing, and some pilot manufacture, to pioneer the use of 
new materials and methods for most effective fabrication 
into ordnance, to improve and adapt for mass production 
the design and fabrication of specialized ordnance items, 
to plan for industrial production, and to consult with and 
assist industry in production for war.” 

The Ordnance Corps’ principal mission is to ensure 
that Army is provided with the best weapons that the 
nation’s resources can devise and produce. This means 
that the best weapons from all points of view—effective- 
ness, economy, ease of maintenance, and ease of produc- 
tion. Through the Arsenal system, the Chief of Ordnance 
has organized an Industry-Ordnance-Science team to 
achieve this. Each team member makes a unique con- 
tribution to the Ordnance mission, and the Chief of 
Ordnance coordinates their efforts. 

The most important function of the Chief of Ordnance— 
which he cannot legally or morally delegate to, or share 
with, the team members—is making the ultimate deci- 
sions. Since the Chief of Ordnance alone does this, he 
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maintaining excellence in many fields is the Arsenal job .. . 





Missiles from Redstone 


must have the competence to make correct ones. Ordnance 
Corps arsenals, through their facilities and personnel, 
enable Chief of Ordnance to make correct decisions. 

The arsenals can maintain the competence they need 
to provide this only by doing things. Therefore, they must 
have a variety of regular work to gain knowledge and 
efficiency. 

Key Ordnance Corps officials agree that there are 
eight major functions which the arsenals should perform. 
These constitute the minimum essential role of the Ord- 
nance arsenals. These eight functions are the following: 

1. Translate Army material needs into hardware re- 
quirements in language which industry and _ technical 
groups can understand, 

2. Supervise Ordnance Corps research and develop- 
ment projects, 

3. Evaluate weapon concepts and test equipment sub- 
mitted by industry, or other agencies, 

4. Provide technical supervision of Ordnance engineer- 
in rograms, 

yon quality and assure reliability of Ordnance 
material, 

6. Furnish industry the special knowledge it needs to 
produce Ordnance weapons, 

7. Produce, in peacetime, any Ordnance item which 
cannot be obtained quickly or economically from industry, 
and 

8. Provide emergency production in wartime and make 
up shortages which inevitably occur. 

Translating Army material needs into hardware require- 
ments must indicate both what is wanted and what is 
not wanted. It must permit industry to intelligently sub- 
mit competitive bids. It is also important to translate 
technical state-of-the-art information into new weapons 
concepts. This requires continuous liaison with the equip- 
ment users, to determine the necessary characteristics of 
new weapons and vehicles; designing and refining new 
weapon concepts; and the collection and dissemination 
of research and development information, including foreign 
material. 

The Chief of Ordnance must furnish the Army with 
weapons of unparalleled power and accuracy. If this is 
to be done, Ordnance Corps must exploit the scientific 
and technical resources of the entire nation. This is the 
task of arsenals. 

To be able to supervise technical programs, the arsenals 
must do some actual research and development them- 
selves. Their workers must be technical experts in those 
fields vital to the development of military equipment. 
Because of their specialized experience, they can suggest 
new approaches to the solution of technical problems. 

As an éxample of this, not long after the supersonic 
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Detroit Arsenal for tanks 


wind tunnel was operating at Aberdeen, a model of a 
newly designed bomb was tested. The bomb was unstable 
at supersonic velocities. About all you could say was that 
it would come down, but you couldn’t say where. How 
much that test saved can’t be computed, but the tunnel 
must have paid for itself then and there. 

Arsenals must continuously improve their research and 
development know-how if they are to supervise members 
of several scientific disciplines and maintain rapport. 
They must remain centers of data-collection and data- 
exchange, dedicated to the superiority of this country’s 
weapons. 


Learning by Doing 

This knowledge cannot be obtained by reading tech- 
nical journals, attending seminars, and visiting various 
laboratories; it comes from actual doing. For practical 
reasons, arsenals generally limit themselves to work on 
unique or important equipment, or on a principle of 
operation not well known. 

In maintaining competence to supervise research and 
development programs, the arsenals collect research and 
development information applicable to many military proj- 
ects. Also, industrialists will frequently divulge proprietary 
technical data to the government, while they usually will 
not provide such data to other industrials. The arsenals 
must conduct enough supporting research to provide con- 
tinuity. Information gained is then made available to 
industry and other government agencies. 

The arsenals must also do development work on military 
components to maintain and further the state-of-the-art 
in Ordnance weaponry, so they can supervise their con- 
tractors. In developing advanced components for the next 
generation of weapon systems, part of the work will be 
done by the arsenals and the balance by industry, under 
arsenal supervision. Development of advanced components 
for future weapon systems begins when the design of the 
current weapon system is authorized for development. 
Substantial funds must be provided to the arsenals each 
year, to design the material of the future. The President's 
Science Advisory Committee, in its 1958 report, com- 
mented as follows: 

“Industrial research and development supported by the 
government has also been handicapped at times by re- 
quirements which call too rigidly for specific answers to 
specific problems. Development programs should be flex- 
ible enough so that a promising new idea can be thorough- 
ly explored even if it cannot be incorporated in the specific 
system under design. Too often, new ideas are shelved 
without enough work being done on them to discover if 
they may be useful when the next system is scheduled 
for development.” 
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Rubber testing at Rock Island 


The arsenals must also evaluate weapon concepts and 
test components and equipment submitted by industry, 
or other government agencies. They also evaluate and 
test production processes, materials, and production ca- 
pabilities at specific industrial facilities. Military equipment 
must withstand extreme heat, cold, humidity, shock, and 
vibration—conditions which commercial products seldom 
experience. The arsenals must help industry to develop 
material which can be used all over the world. And they 
must insure that the tests parallel the extreme conditions 
which will be met in combat. 

Industrial engineering on Ordnance items under de- 
velopment enables a transition from research and develop- 
ment to quantity production. Maintenance engineering is 
also required. This engineering must be supervised by 
competent agencies. The arsenals have been selected to 
do the job. Normally each arsenal will do this with the 
items it has developed. To reduce lead time, industrial 
and maintenance engineering proceeds concurrently with 
development. 

Arsenals must control quality, and assure reliability of 
Ordnance material. Properly handled, this control marries 
civilian industrial skill with military knowledge of combat 
conditions. It augments the technical information initially 
given to a contractor, and corrects any break-down in 
communications. Arsenals control quality, and assure re- 
liability primarily by checking the contractor’s proposed 
drawings and_ specifications, especially on those parts 
which experience has shown to be critical. Arsenals, by 
checking out drawings and specifications, can also reduce 
use of critical materials, ensure interchangeability of parts, 
control costs, and promote standardization. If arsenals can 
prevent needless introduction of new parts and components 





into the supply system, Ordnance supply and maintenance 
will be simplified and improved. 

Quality control is also obtained through inspection 
techniques and standards. Inspection is performed by 
arsenal inspection engineers. It aims to ensure that all 
material accepted by the government is what it is: sup- 
posed to be. If high quality and reliability are called for 
in drawings and specifications, the inspector must see that 
these are built into the final product. 

When called upon to mass produce weapons for the 
Army, industry rightly expects arsenal aid in getting into 
production. Both parties benefit from this. Ordnance 
Corps wants early delivery, and industry is anxious to get 
into full production. Arsenals must acquire, and give to 
industry, the specialized knowledge needed to manu- 
facture military equipment. Arsenal trials enable the 
government to furnish industry essential drawings and 
specifications found to be accurate and usable. When re- 
quired by industry to get production started or speeded 
up, the arsenals lend capable technicians who know the 
tricks of the trade. 


Arsenals learn production techniques partly by operat- 
ing limited or experimental production lines. They gener- 
ally do this when it is necessary to verify drawings, 
specifications, or inspection procedures, or when an arsenal 
itself develops an item for which peacetime require- 
ments are too small to justify a private production facility. 

In peacetime arsenals produce any Ordnance item which 
cannot be obtained quickly or economically from industry. 
For this reason, the arsenals must retain facilities and 
necessary skills to produce such items. These consist mainly 
of explosives and small quantities of other material, which 
industry is not interested in manufacturing. 

The final arsenal function is to provide emergency pro- 
duction in wartime to make up shortages. Ordnance de- 
pends on industry for major wartime production. And 
arsenal facilities will not normally be created or main- 
tained in peacetime solely to produce during a war. 


The Ordnance arsenals, then, serve the Army, and the 
nation, by performing these eight functions. They provide 
the Chief of Ordnance invaluable assistance in making 
the final decisions which he cannot delegate. The arsenals 
furnish, within Ordnance, the technical resources enabling 
the Corps to supervise and control the design, engineering, 
and cost of Ordnance weapons and equipment. By pro- 
viding and supervising research and development, in- 
dustrial, maintenance, and inspection engineering, and 
limited, prototype production, the arsenals do a job which 
no other organization can do as efficiently or as well. 





The measure of success of arsenal work—equipment deployed in Germany, ready for use. From left, Honest John, Nike, Corporal 
and 280 mm. atomic cannon. 
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Value Analysis and Navy’s Air Weapons 


The need for more value per dollar is no longer 
simply good management—it is an absolute necessity, 
dictated by rising costs and a level budget This is how 

Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics is combating the problem 
—with an organized, across-the-board effort. 


IHE INCREASING complexity and 

enhanced fighting power of mod- 
ern weapons do not come at low 
cost. With few exceptions, each new 
weapon introduced to the Fleet is 
more expensive, more complicated and 
more difficult to maintain and operate 
than the one it replaces. 

Cost reduction in airplane and 
guided missile programs has long been 
and continues to be of prime impor- 
tance to the Navy. We must always 
keep within budget limits and at the 
same time keep pace with new devel- 
opments. In pursuing these ends, we 
in the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics 
continually strive through our Research 
and Development, Production, Main- 
tenance, Contracts and other divisions 
to attain all practical economies con- 
sistent with production of superior 
Naval air weapons. 

In a recent effort to get things done 
more economically, and promote a 
still higher regard among our people 
for what funds we have to spend, the 
Bureau has adopted what I term “a 
more vigorous approach to more planes 
for less dollars.” This stepped-up con- 
cept we call Value Analysis to differ- 
entiate from BuAer’s normal evaluation 
approaches to value buying. Through 
a formal program, by incorporating 
value analysis in the Bureau's con- 
tracts on a selective basis, we hope to 
avoid being pressed to the wall by 
inflationary prices. 

Value analysis has been practiced 
formally for several years. The goal 
throughout the military has always 
been to get a better buy for every 
dollar. What was needed was a new 
approach—organized to emphasize 
particular aspects of value through spe- 
cial analysis techniques and organiza- 
tional devices. The new concept re- 
quires the creative skepticism that is 
present in every first-rate purchasing 
man, the mechanical ingenuity of the 
top aeronautical engineer, and _ their 
melding with manufacturer capabili- 
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By RAdm. Robert E. Dixon, USN 


Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics 


ties. A concerted program for value 
buying began in industry about 1947, 
and in the Navy with the Bureau of 
Ships in 1954. The Bureau of Ord- 
nance and the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts recently instituted similar 
programs. 

A value analysis presentation was 
made to me in July, 1958, by repre- 
sentatives of Bureau of Ships. I was 
very much impressed by the results 
they had obtained by investigating dol- 
lar-value buying of ships hardware. 
After much study and searching re- 
view of other methods to combat high 
costs, I was convinced that a planned, 
intensive value analysis program could 
be applied constructively to BuAer 
procurement. I thought we should go 
a step beyond and apply it to weapons 
while still in the design and develop- 
ment stage. It is in this phase that 
applying cost reduction principles is 
most rewarding, and the savings gained 
continue through the life cycle of the 
weapon. 

A formal Value Analysis Committee, 





to serve as review and evaluation 
group for the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
was set up in October, 1958. Logically, 
its Chairman is the Director of the 
Contracts Division, Capt. Thomas D. 
Davies. 

Permanent members and division 
representatives on the Committee in- 
clude officers and engineers from the 
Office of Assistant Chief for Research 
and Development; Office of the Sys- 
tems Director; and the Production, 
Power Plants, Aircraft, Guided Missiles, 
Avionics, Airborne Equipment and 
Maintenance Divisions. Each division 
representative is responsible for keep- 
ing project engineers in his division 
fully informed on the progress of 
pertinent value analysis projects, and 
for working closely with them in 
actually applying the concept. 

The functions and authority of the 
Committee are these: 

a. To initiate specific value analysis 
projects where feasible. 

b. To assign detailed value analysis 
work to Bureau technical personnel. 

c. To evaluate analysis suggestions 
from all sources and recommend to 
me, as Bureau Chief, adoption and 
implementation of those it approves. 

d. To direct the work of the Com- 
mittee to evaluating cost reduction 
recommendations proposed by indus- 
try and to a value analysis review of 
Bureau generated specifications. Sec- 
ondly, to conduct a value analysis of 
selected hardware items under Bureau 
cognizance. 

The Committee actually has a two- 
phased operation: (1) value analysis 
through a formal contracting technique 
in BuAer procurement; and (2) spe- 
cialized treatment of value analysis 
ideas suggested by designers and aero- 
nautical engineers in research and de- 
velopment, and by other sources. 

The scope of the BuAer Value 
Analysis Committee encompasses all 
naval aviation weapons, equipment, 
components and parts. Design and en- 
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gineering studies under the program 
envisage an intensive and critical re- 
view of all elements of BuAer con- 
trolled equipment, materials, design, 
development, production processes, 
purchasing, inspection, installation, use 
and management. Commercial sources, 
products, processes and requirements 
for similar use are analyzed and com- 
pared to Navy practice to determine if 
Navy departures from commercial prac- 
tice where increased cost is involved 
are justifiable, or if commercial ma- 
terials or procedures would result in 
lower cost without reducing quality 
or impairing essential functions and 
military serviceability. 

A Contracts Study Group, reporting 
to the Committee Chairman, was set 
up in the Contracts Division early in 
the program. It evaluated the concept 
as it is applied to contracts, and now 
is getting such a program into full 
swing in the Contracts Division. This 
group prepares data for discussion at 
Committee meetings, and keeps things 
moving in line with the Committee 
decisions. 

The Study Group can organize sub- 
task groups as needed to examine vari- 
ous aspects of the over-all problem in 
a given case. The group also, at times, 
seeks advice from outside sources, and 
uses industrial consultants as needed. 


Working with Industry 


The Contracts Division is now for- 
mulating standard guides and pro- 
cedures for our contract negotiators to 
use in applying value analysis to BuAer 
contracts. 

Contractors are an integral part of 
the BuAer value analysis team. Policies 
under the program, sound decisions, 
effective procedures and controls—all 
depend on vendor cooperation and per- 
formance, and must be worked out in 
agreement with them. 

Capt. Davies has reported to me that 
the Value Analysis Committee meet- 
ings promote closer liaison between 
negotiators and engineers. The BuAer 
engineers also visit contractor’s plants 
and company representatives visit 
BuAer facilities to help iron out any 
bugs in the program. This adds up to 
a better understanding by all hands of 
the need to apply the value analysis 
concept in the earliest phases of design 
and development. The importance of 
interchanging information cannot be 
overemphasized. In practice, the more 
closely this pattern is followed, the 
bigger the payoff. 

The plus values of active coopera- 
tion in value buying may be even more 
important. The Committee Chairman 
and individual members of the Value 
Analysis Committee have discussed in 
broad terms with several manufacturers 
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the present BuAer approach to value 
analysis. The majority have appeared 
enthusiastic, and many have welcomed 
the opportunity to participate. 

Without doubt, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics is sold on the Committee ap- 
proach to value analysis as the quickest 
means of disseminating value buying 
ideas in the Bureau. Also, through this 
means we get the best thinking of 
people working most closely with the 
problems. 

The Value Analysis Committee meets 
monthly, and oftener if a hot project 
warrants it. The atmosphere is in- 
formal. The only Committee rules have 
been set by the Chairman: 

1. To create and pursue ideas ac- 
tively. 

2. To provide leadership in value 
analysis in all areas of operation, par- 
ticularly where the breaking down 
tradition is required. 

3. To make all hands in BuAer 
aware of costs. 

4. To interest contractors in negotiat- 
ing value analysis clauses in their con- 
tracts, in operating as the program is 
envisioned, and in assuming leadership 
with their subcontractors in promoting 
dollar savings. 

The prime Committee mission is 
encouragement and introduction of the 
concept of value analysis as a team 
operation, mutually beneficial to Navy 
and industry. It aims at Bureau and 
company-wide cooperation to create 
better value buying. It also strives to 
bring about BuAer-industry under- 
standing of realistic requirements, 
simplified specifications, and reduction 
of voluminous paper work that can 
engulf a program to no useful purpose. 

Our current concentrated value 
analysis program is generally similar 
to a less formal value engineering 
system which has always been neces- 
sary to BuAir philosophy. It differs 
only in that it is handled as a planned, 
active program with a Value Analysis 
Committee to coordinate and direct all 
Bureau effort. 

Actually, there are two phases in 
the Bureau’s current approach: (1) as 
applied to procurement; and (2) as 
applied in research and development. 

1. Under the procurement phase, 
the Contracts Study Group first in- 
vestigated to find out where value 
analysis could be applied most effec- 
tively to new and existing contracts. 
For production-type procurement, it 
was found that firm fixed price con- 
tracts are most suitable. However, 
most high dollar procurement in 
BuAer is placed under incentive fixed 
price contracts. 

Inherent in these contracts are many 
aspects of cost reduction used in value 
analysis, since the contractor shares in 
savings realized by effective opera- 


tions. Notwithstanding, the investiga- 
tion revealed that there are other areas 
susceptible to cost reduction under the 
incentive type contract which would 
not disturb the incentive sharing 
arrangement already established. The 
Study Group has drafted appropriate 
contractual language for both firm and 
incentive fixed price contracts. 

Essentially, this is the procedure for 
value analysis in fixed price contracts 
covering production procurement: 
(1) The contractor submits value 
analysis proposals suggesting modifica- 
tions requiring Contractor Officer 
approval, which would result in less 
costly articles without adversely affect- 
ing function, quality or reliability; 
(2) Under fixed price contracts, the 
contractor shares in a percentage of 
the savings generated by his cost re- 
duction proposals. The percentage is 
negotiated when the value analysis 
clause is incorporated in a contract; 
(3) Under incentive contracts, the con- 
tractor also shares in savings through 
means of a negotiated percentage. But 
due to the built-in cost reduction pro- 
gram in this type of contract, the con- 
tractor’s share of savings is set aside 
as additional compensation beyond the 
incentive clause, and is not subject to 
price redetermination. 

As an instance of procurement ap- 
plication, negotiations between the 
Study Group and the McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation resulted in the first 
value analysis amendment to a BuAer 
production contract. The amendment 
followed preliminary studies designed 
to gain Government savings without 
decreasing aircraft performance or re- 
liability. The original $61.8 million 
F4H fighter production contract was 
executed in March, 1959. 


Why Letter Contracts? 


When applying value analysis to 
BuAer contracts was first considered 
by the Study Group, there were reser- 
vations regarding the practicability of 
the concept in Letter Contracts, be- 
cause of unknown elements inherent 
in this type of contract. However, 
much major procurement susceptible 
to value analysis is under Letter Con- 
tract, and unless such a program be- 
gins at the inception of the contract, 
substantial savings may be lost. 

Further evaluation by the Study 
Group showed that a more effective 
plan was possible by extending the 
program to Letter Contracts. The 
Committee Chairman was briefed, and 
was receptive to the idea. The group 
then began work on the necessary de- 
tails and on suitable contractual lang- 
guage to implement the undertaking. 

2. In the research and development 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Why 


Throw Stones 


At JCS? 


Before the considerable criticism levelled 
at the Joint Chiefs of Staff is accepted at 
face value, perhaps a logical look should be 
taken at the issues, and—more important—the 
function JCS was set up to serve. 


by W. G. Corliss 


pane and more these days the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of our De- 
fense Department are coming under 
fire. They are being accused of petty 
bickering, Service jealousies, and of 
feuding over little matters while the 
big ones go unresolved. 

One wonders who originates these 
public complaints and how true they 
are. One wonders if the trees are not 
getting in the way of the forest. Per- 
haps a few fundamental decisions 
would clear up a whole host of sub- 
sidiary problems dependent on the big 
ones. 

Why can’t the JCS solve the big 
ones; why can’t they agree? Shouldn't 
the question rather be asked, “why 
should the JCS agree all the time?” 
The JCS are the military staff for the 
Defense Secretary. He has all the 
power and authority necessary to de- 
cide issues. This was clearly and 
specifically spelled out in this last 
reorganization just to be sure that he 
could, in fact, make decisions. 

The real problem bothering most 
people, it would appear, is how we 
are to arrive at an answer—the right 
answer—when our military experts 
disagree. What are we to believe? 
Well, the JCS are mature, tough, 
strong-minded men. They have beat 
their way to the top in a mighty com- 
petitive business on a mighty modest 
salary. They are not children. They 
have faced the realities of life and 
death in several wars, which is more 
than most people have done. Why 
should they always agree—especially 
on ‘big issues? The Supreme Court 

















does not always agree. They settle 
their problems by a majority out of 
nine. Our big automobile companies 
don’t agree on car policies or styles. 
Their problem is settled in the open 
market. If the JCS always agreed, we 
would have a much deeper problem 
for, considering their background, we 
should be suspicious of stupidity, 
spinelessness or conniving. In any area 
of life experts will disagree—we all 
know that and see it every day. 

Our problem then is how to re- 
solve these disagreements. It can be 
expected that a few basic solutions 
will automatically solve many subsidi- 
ary ones now being fought to death. 

It may be that many people don't 
really realize how a military com- 
mander makes a decision. Perhaps this 
contributes to our confusion. Consider 
the Defense Secretary as a Military 
Commander and the JCS as his Staff. 
This is, in fact, the true relationship. 
When the Commander has a problem, 
he gives it to his staff and the staff 
studies it from all angles and come up 
with a solution. The Commander can 
say, “O.K., do it,” or he can say “I 
don’t like it—go back and try again.” 

Now then, has he made a decision? 
Yes, but not about the problem. In the 
first case, he decided to trust his staff 
and in the second case he decided not 
to trust his staff. Now supposing his 
staff can’t agree and there are two or 
three alternate solutions supported 
vigorously by differing groups on his 
staff. The Commander can do one of 
two things. 

Either he carefully considers each 


solution and, in the light of his experi- 
ence and responsibility, he chooses a 
solution or adapts one to his own ideas. 
This is making a decision on a prob- 
lem. Or if he doesn’t do this, he can 
send the problem back to his staff and 
tell them to come to an agreement and 
give him one solution or else—or else 
he'll knock some heads together and 
get a new staff. This means he doesn’t 
want to make a decision. 

Some groups argue the need for a 
single Service so that we will get one 
expert military opinion. How does this 
solve the problem? There are still four 
major subdivisions. They will continue 
to think as they now do. All that has 
been accomplished is to shift the de- 
cision from the Secretary of Defense 
to a Chief of Staff who, in the nature 
of things, is a subjective boss. If this 
were done then of course there would 
be no necessity for a Defense Secretary 
and a DOD with its present authority 
because no Secretary of Defense in his 
right mind would go contrary to the 
military advice of the whole establish- 
ment. His function would be derogated 
to that of supporting or limiting a de- 
cision already made. 

In the final analysis, some one per- 
son must decide. Our Congress has 
seen fit to designate our Defense Sec- 
retary as that person. It is an awesome 
and frightening responsibility, and the 
job deserves the very finest talent 
available. The Defense Secretary also 
deserves our most deeply. thought-out 
advice, our strongest support, and our 
heartfelt prayers for God’s guidance 
to him. 
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PLANNED COST REDUCTION: Each Westinghouse defense division 
has closely controlled programs to reduce costs. Manufacturing, engi- 
neering and accounting representatives establish goals in advance and 
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see that they are achieved. Here, for example, members of the Elec- 
tronics Division group inspect an automatic assembly device designed 
to help the division reduce production costs $630,000 in 1959. 


Heres how Westinghouse manufacturing capabilities 
produce better defense systems faster, at lower cost 


MODERN INSTRUCTION METHODS introduced by Westinghouse 
result in considerable savings in time and money. Video Instruction 
Technique (VIT), shown in use at Air Arm Division, eliminates costly, 
time-consuming training. Using this method, untrained personnel progress 
from one assembly to another without prior instruction. 


GROUPED FOR EFFICIENCY: Baltimore divisions of Westinghouse are 
located near each other for quick interchange of information, personnel 
and equipment, to meet schedules and balance work loads. The Air 
Arm and Electronics divisions, shown below, are adjacent to Baltimore's 


Friendship International Airport. 














Here's how Westinghouse manufacturing capabilities 


produce better defense systems faster, at lower cost 
CONTINUED 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: Efficient production of military systems often requires specially 
designed facilities. Above, Electronics Division antenna “hangar”, built for assembly 
and testing of the “PARABALLOON” air-inflated antenna. 


ENVIRONMENTAL TESTING: 
Military equipment must func- 
tion reliably under extreme 
operating conditions. To insure 
such performance, each West- 
inghouse defense division makes 
available the most modern 
environmental test equipment. 
Here ,a Navy shipboard trans- 
mitter undergoes vibration test 
at Electronics Division. 


ADVANCED DEVELOP- 
MENTS: The world’s first brush- 
less generators, shown at right, 
are typical of Westinghouse 
advances. Built by the Aircraft 
Equipment Department, these 
revolutionary brushless genera- 
tors have performed for thou- 
sands of dependable hours. 
They are used in advanced 
electrical systems provided by 
Westinghouse for today's mili- 
tary and commercial jet planes. 











AUTOMATIC TESTING: Tape-controlled automatic 
equipment lowers test and inspection costs at Westing- 
house defense plants. These controls are used in produc- 
tion as well as in environmental testing. Above, the 
Westinghouse-developed Self Programming Automatic 
Circuit Evaluator (SPACE) at the Electronics Division per- 
forms circuit tests 70 times faster than can be done 
manually. 


LOW COST TOOLING: Wes’ 'ughouse reduces manu- 
facturing costs through extensive use of plastic tooling 
techniques. This flexible mold was fashioned at the Air 
Arm Division from one original machined part. It can be 
used to produce hundreds of duplicate plastic parts to 
exact dimensions in a fraction of the time required under 
previous methods. Cost reductions average five to one. 





MASS PRODUCTION CAPABILITY: Aircraft engines come off the line at 
the 85-acre plant of the Aviation Gas Turbine Division. Facilities like these 
offer exceptional capacity for mass producing military items to rigid 


specifications. 


ADVANCED TECHNIQUES reduce costs and manufacturing time while 
maintaining high quality standards. Above, a Westinghouse-modified 
punch press at the Air Arm Division operates automatically by tape or dial 
control. It reduces lead time, cuts costs 60 to 70 percent over use of templates. 


PROGRAM VISIBILITY: Efficient 
scheduling and shop loading are 
programmed at a glance by manv- 
facturing planners keeping up-to- 
the-minute charts on_ individual 
equipments, manpower, machine 
loadings, material and assembly 
flow. Chart room below is at Air 
Arm Division. 


REDUCED PRE-PRODUCTION 
COSTS: This new Westinghouse 
data communications system cuts up 
to 50 percent from time lapse be- 
tween design and data availa- 
bility for weapons production. 
Called MMI (Mechanized Manu- 
facturing Information), the system 
is used by Air Arm Division 


AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT: Use of automatic equipment like the 
welding machine above at the Ordnance Department gives time 
savings of 6 to 1 over manual methods. Automatic machinery also 
assures uniform high quality and low costs. 


Westinghouse 


DEFENSE PRODUCTS 
1000 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


AIR ARM DIVISION 
AVIATION GAS TURBINE DIVISION 
ELECTRONICS DIVISION 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

WASP 


you can BE SURE... 1 17s Westin ghouse 























Checklist for Managers 


by Brig. Gen. John W. Cave 


Assistant Chief of Ordnance 
Department of the Army 


OU WILL recognize some familiar 

problem areas in this rundown of 
the administrative functions. Included 
are some highly pertinent observations 
on the subjects of planning, organizing, 
commanding, coordinating, and control- 
ling. 

The problem areas discussed are 
drawn from current practice, both mili- 
tary and civilian. They are far more 
common than we generally realize. 


1—Planning 

Let us note quickly that planning 
must include forecasting. We determine 
for various arbitrary future periods 
what the “given environment” is most 
likely to be. Who will do what—and 
when? Let’s not fool ourselves. Every- 
body “plans”—it’s a question here of 
systematic forecasting—thinking—and 
getting out ahead as far as it is worth- 
while to go. 

One reason we have trouble with 
this function is because we have diffi- 
culty doing two things at the same 
time. Operating is action and it gen- 
erally tends to be a full time job. We 
are too busy with today’s crisis to 
worry now about tomorrow’s. 

It has often been said that “opera- 
tions chase planning out the window”. 
Because so much of our experience 
seems to justify that comment it need 
not necessarily be true. But it should 
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serve as a warning to us. It takes con- 
scious effort to plan, and continued 
systematic effort to do good planning. 

Let us be sure to note that we really 
have no choice in the matter. Practical- 
ly all our actions are planned. It is 
simply a question of forcing ourselves 
to allot the proper lead time for this 
function. All too often we try to make 
a plan without a clear idea of our goal 
—our mission. In setting the mission 
straight, it will be well to screen it 
against those “serving men”: who, 
what, where, when, why, and how. 

If we go back to an accepted prin- 
ciple—unity of command—unity of 
management in this instance—then the 
plan is the unifying signal to the entire 
organization. It should be obvious then 
that the better the plan, the better the 
execution. The payoff is great. 

Another point here is that a long 
range plan, based on the best possible 
forecast, is needed to give direction to 
detail. Too often worthwhile objectives 
must be put aside because the timing 
is not right. But if these objectives are 
established in the long range plan, it 
is surprising how much progress can 
be made in just a few years. 

The timing element is too frequently 
overlooked in forecasting and planning. 
It would not be stretching the truth to 
say that most flaps are due not only to 
poor timing but also to the failure of 
top managers to comprehend the time 
span required for an action. In the 
field of forecasting, timing, and plan- 
ning there is no place for the execu- 





tive who loves the excitement of flaps 
and emergencies. 

We have more control of our future 
than we generally realize, but it takes 
deliberate foresight and forethought. 
Today we are making tomorrow’s cli- 


mate—deliberately or by default. 


2—Organization 

Although the subject of organization 
is too broad for detailed treatment 
here, these comments are pertinent. 

Most important: let us remind our- 
selves again and again that an organi- 
zation is not a wiring diagram. An or- 
ganization is people. Don’t ever let us 
forget it. Moreover, the formal organi- 
zation is simply the generalized spell- 
ing out of the assignments for the 
repetitive tasks that must be performed. 

The fundamental role of organization 
is the easing of coordination. For it is 
through coordination that we link to- 
gether the economy of individual effort 
with the strength of combined effort. 

These few points are noteworthy 
because they are so habitually lost 
sight of: 

First: missions must be clear. Every 
mission should answer the questions: 
who, what, where, when, why, and 
how. Elementary—but all too frequent- 
ly overlooked. : 

Second: the duties and responsibil- 
ities of each part should be spelled out 
to avoid unintentional duplication and 
to insure that there are no gaps. Every 
function or responsibility assigned or 
implied to the organization belongs to 
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the Chief unless he reassigns it. 


Third: there should be the fewest 
possible levels of the hierarchy. 


And with this a fourth point: the 
span of control. There is no magic to 
this, but always remember that when 
you add an element, the number of 
coordinations that are required goes up 
geometrically. 

A fifth point: the need for organiza- 
tional flexibility. The organization must 
be capable of growth in an emergency. 
Likewise it should be capable of rea- 
sonable contraction without drastic 
change. 


Finally—someone, preferably not the 
Chief, should be charged with continu- 
ous organization planning. Long range 
and short range. 


3—Commanding 


Turning next to the function of com- 
manding. As used here, it is the is- 
suance of moment-to-moment signals 
for execution, for variations from the 
plan, and for the correction of defi- 
ciencies in performance or in the re- 
sponse of the organization. 


The qualities of leadership are most 
evident in the command function. 
There are those who say that “leader- 
ship is the great intangible.” But far 
more often a paraphrase of a famous 
author on the subject of writing ap- 
plies, “leadership is 95% perspiration 
and 5% inspiration.” 

Leadership implies followership, 
and followers are people. Leadership 
is the skillful handling, the sympathetic 
understanding, the heartfelt knowing 
of people—people as a multitude of 
unique personalities never the same as 
each other; and even more important, 
no individual ever entirely the same 
from one moment to the next. 

Lists of attributes of leaders are in 
agreement on only a few qualities. But 
here are a very few that are found to 
be fairly general: 

First—integrity. This is crucial. 

next—courage. Physical and moral 

and—flexibility of mind. 
another—knowledge. Know your 
stuff. 

and a fifth—intelligent determina- 

tion. 

General Taylor, the former Chief of 
Staff of the Army, in speaking at the 
Citadel not long ago listed three qual- 
ities: 

The gift of human understanding 

Outstanding in professional compe- 

tence 

Strong and independent character. 

Leadership is the mortar that gives 
strength and substance to organiza- 
tional effort. It is the great intangible 
that inspires success. After all, practic- 
ally anyone can do practically anything 
if he has all the resources he thinks he 
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needs. The real leader provides the ele- 
ment that bridges the gaps despite all 
the shortages. He inspires and brings 
about the fullest play of the human 
potential of his organization. 


4—Coordination 


We would be well advised to give 
at least as much thought and attention 
to coordination as we do to command. 

Coordination simply means unity of 
purpose, unity of command, economy 
of force, and the smoothest practicable 
accomplishment of the mission. 


Mary Parker Follett, a philosopher 
in this field, put it all in a nutshell 
back in 1932. Oft quoted are her four 
fundamental principles of coordination: 

1. Coordination by direct contact of 
the responsible people concerned. 

2. Coordination in the early stages. 

3. Coordination as the reciprocal re- 
lating of all the factors in a situation. 

4. Coordination as a _ continuing 
process. 

There can be little doubt but that 
the intelligent use of these principles 
enhances success. 

Since complexity is the rule these 
days, and wonderful though our lan- 
guage be, there is no substitute for 
coordination by direct contact of the 
responsible people concerned. Face to 
face without the insulating effects of 
what Thomas Jefferson called “legalese” 
and Maury Maverick termed “gobble- 
do-gook”. 

Lawrence Appley, President of the 
American Management Association, has 
labelled the office memorandum “Man- 
agement Enemy Number One”. If an 
office memo must be used, it should 
confirm the understandings already 
reached through personal contact. 

To all who will analyze their own 
staff experience, early coordination 
needs no emphasis. Yet how often do 
we work up a staff action without con- 
sulting those who are closer to the 
execution point? When it is finished 
and concurrences are necessary, natural 
pride gets in the way—pride on both 
sides. Remember the Two Black Crows 
philosophy? “Even if it is good, I 
wouldn’t like it”? Then too, there is the 
“NIH” factor—the “Not invented here” 
factor. Coordination in the early stages 
is absolutely vital not only for decision 
acceptance but also for intelligent sup- 
port in its execution. 

“Coordination as the reciprocal re- 
lating of all the factors in a situation” 
is somewhat less obvious but it is often 
the clue to the success of a smoothly 
functioning team. In a sense it is a 
more careful spelling out of the results 
of consultation which are sometimes 
mistakenly called “compromise.” Co- 
ordination when well done, is never 
face-saving compromise. 


To illustrate briefly: if Jones has an 
idea about something, let’s call it A, 
and Smith similarly has B, and the 
two get together, Jones now has A and 
B. And Smith has B and A. But some- 
thing else has happened. Jones, in hav- 
ing concepts A and B, also has a new 
one A-B. It is not just A and B. This is 
the interpenetration of each part with 
the other. With a thoroughly coordi- 
nated group we will have a high 
degree of this kind of coordination. 


Fourth, “coordination as a continuing 
process” simply recognizes that change 
is the rule. The job is never done. Or- 
ganizations must be responsive and this 
response must be unified. 

Communicating pervades the entire 
business. In a negative sense, it is gen- 
erally evident that an organization with 
poor communications is poorly coordi- 
nated. 


5—Controlling 


Perhaps no function has been so 
thoroughly misunderstood as control- 
ling. Its proper role, illustrating its re- 
lation to commanding, is evident from 
the analogy of the home thermostat. 
Formerly, you adjusted the furnace 
dampers to suit your need. Now you 
no longer must act to make it warmer 
or cooler. The instrument is set to 
automatically adjust to the temperature 
range you want. The thermostat is a 
measuring device, a comparing mech- 
anism, and the automatic issuer of 
“canned” corections to keep things go- 
ing within pre-set limits. But the de- 
cision to change the limits is a com- 
mand function. 

We have first carefully to select our 
control points. These points must in- 
clude both the elements that are vital 
to success and those that are indicators 
of failure. Second, we must have well- 
defined units of measure. And a system 
for measuring and summarizing actual 
performance. Third, we must have 
standards. These standards are part of 
the plan and of the planned perform- 
ance. Fourth, we compare performance 
with the planned standards. And final- 
ly, we must decide what action to take 
to bring discrepancies into line. It is 
then up to the command function to 
put out the decision. 

In final summary, one might well 
say that we continue to learn more of 
the art and science of the practice of 
management. But the need does not 
appear to be so much to search out 
new unexplored fields. Rather as Dr. 
Johnson put it, “it is not sufficiently 
considered that men require more often 
to be reminded than to be informed”. 
Many of the problems we face indivi- 
dually are common to us all. Fortun- 
nately there is already a large body of 
knowledge from which we can draw 
to get our solutions. 
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RADIOPLANE CREATES FIRST FAMILY OF UNMANNED AIRCRAFT TO TRAIN 
MEN, EVALUATE WEAPON SYSTEMS, AND SURVEY ENEMY TERRITORY 


Radioplane produces an entire family of multi-purpose drones For 20 years, Radioplane has been the leading producer of 
that fly by remote control. As targets, drones perform as aircraft, | drones. Radioplane’s leadership in the field typifies the years- 
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then are recovered by parachute for re-use. As evaluators, drones ahead thinking of Northrop Corporation and all of its Divisions. 
simulate the action of enemy aircraft while they score our The Corporation’s continuing goal: design concepts for tomor- . 
weapon systems’ effectiveness. On surveillance missions, drones row, hardware for today—developed, produced, and delivered 
fly cameras, take photos, return with information within minutes. on time — and at minimum cost. 
NORAI 
plete we 
airframe 
producti 
first low. 
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meets AERIS or 


NORAIR designs and builds com- 
plete weapon systems, missiles, 
airframes, related products. In 
production: Snark SM-62 and the 
first low-cost twin-jet trainer for 
America’s airmen-the T-38 Talon. 
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NORTRONICS makes news with 
America’s 2 most advanced iner- 
tial and astronertial guidance 
systems —LINS and A-5—is also a 
leader in automatic test equipment 
and mechanical ground support. 





INTERNATIONAL, Division for 
foreign operations, is now intro- 
ducing the supersonic N-156F 
Freedom Fighter to provide our 
allies with maximum combat 
effectiveness —-at minimum cost. 


76; RP-77D; 0Q-19; SD-1. 





PAGE Communications Engineers, 
builders of strategic global net- 
works, has been selected by USAF 
to link England-Spain-Morocco 
with troposcatter, telephone, tele- 
printer and data communications. 
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A Case 
Study on 


Improving 


Management 





by Robert M. Watson 


Chief, Central Civilian Personnel Office 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command 


N AN ORGANIZATION that ac- 

counted for $5.6 billion worth of 
procurement funds during fiscal 1959, 
people and the training of people be- 
comes important. 

It becomes doubly important when, 
by the very nature of this organization, 
so many technical and managerial-type 
people are needed, and these manage- 
ment skills are not readily available on 
the open market. 

To keep abreast of the need for in- 
creasing the caliber and the potential 
of the persons involved in the highly 
specialized functions at Air Materiel 
Command’s Aeronautical Systems Cen- 
ter, the Central Civilian Personnel 
Office has scored an enviable record 
during the past six months. A report 
forwarded to Headquarters, Air Ma- 
teriel Command contained the follow- 
ing information on efforts of the Em- 
ployee Development Section of the 
Central Civilian Personnel Office: 

1.—Ninety-one Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Center persons completed 18 Air 
Force Logistics Education Center 
courses comprising 23,160 hours of 
training. The AF Logistics Education 
Center was established about two 
years ago under AF Institute of Tech- 
nology with courses designed specif- 
ically for Air Force logistics personnel. 

2.—One employee earned a Master’s 
Degree by completing the Graduate 
Industrial Administration course at AF 
Institute of Technology. 

3.—Ten employees at the Systems 
Center—in middle-management—have 
been enrolled in a two-week Manage- 
ment Development and Leadership 
course at the University of Dayton. 
Eighteen others have been scheduled 
to attend later two-weeks’ sessions. 
These courses were established by 
AMC to increase the caliber of its 
people and to keep them abreast of 
changes in the management field. 

4.—Twelve executives were nomi- 
nated to attend the Executive Develop- 
ment programs at colleges and uni- 
versities and at the American Manage- 
ment Association this summer. An ex- 
ample of this training is the Advanced 
Management Program at Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 

5.—Eleven orientation and training 
sessions were conducted by the civilian 
personnel Employee Development Sec- 
tion, briefing 300 Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Center supervisory and clerical 
employees on new administrative pro- 
cedures. This was in-house training 
during working hours. 

6.—Two Management-1 courses for 
Air Force supervisors were conducted 
representing 750 hours of training for 
15 ASC employees. These covered 
Management Theory and Applied 
Management practices for supervisors. 


7.—Twenty-six persons were to at- 





tend writing proficiency courses con- 
ducted by the University of Dayton. 
The course is designed to improve the 
student’s ability to put thoughts on 
paper in concise, easily-understood 
language. 

8.—Sixty-one persons, military and 
civilian, were to attend the Electronic 
Countermeasures Staff Officers Famil- 
iarization course at Wright-Patterson 
AFB. This course familiarizes staff and 
operational officers and key civilians 
with applications and limitations of 
Electronic Countermeasures. 

9.—The ASC Employee and Career 
Development Appraisal Program—a 
survey of development needs for GS- 
12’s_ through 15’s—has been com- 
pleted by the Employee Development 
Section of Civilian Personnel. In this, 
employee backgrounds and work per- 
formances are evaluated to determine 
training areas that could increase the 
person’s capability, eventually paving 
the way for advancement. 

This is only part of the work being 
done by the Central Civilian Personnel 
Office in the Employee and Career 
Development area. Other facets of this 
program include continuing on-the-job 
training programs, employee confer- 
ences to discuss management methods 
and techniques, and a constant ap- 
praisal program which indicates need 
for new training courses. 

Contract pricing is one training area 
receiving heavy emphasis. Its impor- 
tance can be well understood consider- 
ing that in fiscal 1961, according to 
present planning, AMC will spend 
about $10.8 billion and Aeronautical 
Systems Center will account for $6.6 
billion. 

These dollars accomplish the Cen- 
ters responsibilities to: (1) acquire 
and deliver complete weapon systems; 
(2) provide industrial support and 
act as focal point for all Air Force and 
industry activities during production 
of a weapon system; (3) integrate to 
assure earliest possible production of 
a weapon system, and (4) manage and 
control time-phasing of all parts of a 
program to assure maintenance and 
support capability will meet opera- 
tional requirements. 

The requirement for more qualified 
specialists in the pricing field prompted 
the Civilian Personnel Office to initiate 
a one-year Civil Service-approved 
training program to develop price an- 
alysts, aiming to improve the over-all 
caliber of procurement people. 

Object of this Career Development 
Program will be to provide personnel 
with a well-rounded, broad, technical 
procurement background. Contract 
specialists will also be offered a year’s 
training in price analysis and its related 
functions with a view to creating more 
qualified pricing people. The program 
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covers people now assigned as Con- 
tract Specialists, GS-9 through 13 and 
to Price Analysts GS-9 through 11. 

Special training will be on an in- 
service basis with persons taking part 
in pricing work at Headquarters level 
of AMC, Aeronautical Systems Center, 
Dayton Air Force Depot, Dayton Air 
Procurement District, and AF Plant 
Representatives at the General Electric 
Corp., Evendale, Ohio. This will assure 
training at each level in the command 
structure. Technical and _ executive 
pricing persons will run the training. 

First three phases of the 12 months’ 
training period will consist of a one- 
day orientation lecture on pricing, 
eight weeks at USAF School of Lo- 
gistics for a course in Principles of Pric- 
ing, and two weeks at Dayton Air Pro- 
curement District for experience in 
pricing spare parts and contract change 
notices. Phase IV will be with Direc- 
torate of Contract Support of Aero- 
nautical Systems Center for experience 
in analyzing and negotiating aircraft 
and missile contracts. 

This will be followed by a four-week 
course at the Logistics School in Tech- 
niques of Negotiations and a six-week 
assignment to a senior price analyst in 
Equipment Pricing. Hardware in this 
phase will be propulsion units, fire con- 
trol systems, aerial photographic equip- 
ment, bomb-navigation instruments. 

Dayton Air Force Depot will be 
host to pricing trainees for nine weeks, 
offering work in contract analysis and 
negotiation on such items as electron 
tubes, special purpose electronic test 
equipment and modification and over- 
haul of electronic products. Trainees 
will work under the chief price analyst 
and assist in analyzing contractor's 
proposals and in negotiations. 

The USAF Logistics School will then 
offer a six-weeks course in Advanced 
Cost Analysis with a subsequent four 
weeks spent in on-the-job training 
either within Aeronautical Systems 
Center or the Directorate of Procure- 
ment and Production of Air Materiel 
Command. This will be a combination 
of regular branch tasks and special 
projects. Both oral and written reports 
will be part of the job. 

Longest period of study will be in 
Phase X with trainees attending a 14- 
week course at USAF Advanced Pric- 
ing School at Harbridge House, Inc., 
at Encino, Calif. 

This will conclude the 12-month’s 
training. Upon conclusion trainees 
will be re-assigned to higher positions, 
or positions in the same grade level, 
but with pricing responsibilities rather 
than straight contracting functions. 
Ultimate aim of the program will be 
better trained persons with a broader 
background to perform pricing func- 
tions. 
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J69-T-29A 
1,700 Ib.-thrust model for 
drone applications./The new 
engine has 60% more thrust 
with only a 6% increase in | 
weight. It is presently pow-| | 
ering the Ryan Q-2C target; | 
drone which recently under- | 
went successful flight tests. | 


/ J69-T-25 
atest power plant for 
the Air Force T-37A twin- 
jet trainer manufactured 
by Cessna, the J69-T-25 
has increased thrust to 
1,025 Ibs. 


Continental's TC-106 turbine air com- 
pressor, developed in conjunction with 
the United States Air Force, is now 
available for ground support of jet age 
aircraft. The unit, supplying low pressure 
air, is especially suited to engine starting, 
cabin air conditioning and actuation of 
electrical generating equipment for 
ground operations of the aircraft. 
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Military Academy Management: 





Fresh Wind From the Rockies 


The Curriculum 





courses include: 





“The prescribed curriculum at the Academy 
totals 183 credit hours, including both academic 
and military airmanship studies. Prescribed 


“Fourth class (freshmen)—chemistry, mathe- 
matics, history, English, geography, physical 
education and human biology. 

“Third class (sophmores)—physics, mathe- 
matics, history, American government, contem- 
porary foreign governments, military studies, 





phys. ed., economics and foreign languages. 

“Second class (juniors)—mechanics, engineer- 
ing drawing, thermodynamics, electrical engi- 
neering, English, philosophy, economics, psy- 
chology and leadership, military studies, naviga- 
tion and physical education. 

“First class (seniors)—astronautics, aerody- 
namics, English, foreign languages, law, inter- 
national relations, and defense policy, naviga- 
tion, military studies and physical education.” 








NCE every two weeks sixteen pro- 

fessors at the U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, eight miles north of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, file into a large fac- 
ulty conference room in the Academic 
building and “review the situation.” 
Their meeting is, basically, a key step 
in an impressively well conceived, and 
simple-to-operate, Academy administra- 
tive system, a system whose surprising 
early success has been key noted by 
equally surprising endorsements. 

Among the examples: After less than 
five years of classroom instruction (em- 
bryonic by education standards), the 
Academy’s curriculum is being imi- 
tated by its older, more venerable 
sisters at Annapolis and West Point. 
Even before the school was accredited 
members of this year’s 207-man gradu- 
ating class had been accepted for fur- 
ther study at Cal Tech and M.L.T. (in 
science), at Oxford and Princeton (in 
social sciences). 

Traditionally, newcomers to the edu- 
cation business are like newly elected 
representatives to Congress: something 
to be seen and rarely heard. But the 
fresh new ideas in education blowing 
out of the Air Academy as it leap- 
frogs into the future can’t be, and 
haven't been, ignored. 

Reasons for the Academy’s little- 
publicized but very marked success: (1) 
a sound basic philosophy, and (2) a 
carefully organized administrative set- 
up to carry it out. An analysis of how 
both developed provides a significant 
case in counterpoint compared to the 
military and naval academies. 

From the time (1949) Air Force first 
started pushing hard for an academy, 
its basic concept in education has been 
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a balanced curriculum between the 
liberal arts and the sciences. This de- 
veloped because ringleaders in the cur- 
rent revolution® believed then that the 
nation’s Air arm would continue to be 
a global force, asked themselves the 
question “What will an Air Force of- 
ficer need to know, not as an officer, 
but to fit into the future Air Force?” 

Their answer was a broad educa- 
tional base which, to quote the Acad- 
emy, is a four-year academic curricu- 
lum “designed to provide a foundation 
for further development in any of the 
numerous fields open to Air Force of- 
ficers. It is neither an engineering nor 
a liberal arts program, but combines 
certain elements of both. Studies are 
balanced between the social sciences 
and the humanities, on the one hand, 
and the basic and applied sciences on 
the other.” 

To build the administrative setup to 
go with it, Academy founders frankly 
admit they copied what they thought 
was the best of Annapolis and West 
Point, took steps organizationally to see 
the worse was avoided. 

Control of what goes into the curri- 


*Among them: the Academy's 
present commandant superintendent, 
Major General William S. Stone; and 
Dean of Faculty and Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Brigadier General Robert F. 
McDermott a young (39) West Point 
graduate, McDermott is typical of the 
top calibre teachers at the Academy, 
holds a command pilot rating, saw Air 
Force combat action in Europe dur- 
ing World War II, holds a Masters 
Degree from Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 


culum is determined by the twenty- 
three man faculty council—including 
eight department heads from the social 
science areas, eight from the science 
and engineering groups. Final approval 
of their decisions is made by a ten-man 
Academy Board except that the Board 
can’t pass on a curriculum change 
which has not already received a 
majority approval of the council. (The 
Board is composed of the Superin- 
tendent, Dean of Faculty, Comman- 
dant of Cadets, Director of Athletics, 
Deputy Commandant for Airmanship 
studies, and the chaimen of the four 
Academic Divisions. The Dean and 
Division Chairman positions are perma- 
nent assignments. All others on the 
Board have only normal tour of duty 
at the Academy.) 

The even representation of Sciences 
and Liberal Arts on the Council and 
Board was set upon purpose. Said one 
officer, “If we made it possible for one 
group, engineering for instance, to out- 
vote the other, our ‘broad base’ idea 
could be thrown out of kilter by them 
anytime they wish. Now that we've 
worked with the system for a while, 
engineers for instance are as likely as 
not to vote for more humanities courses 
than for more in their own field be- 
cause they understand and believe in 
the basic idea. But when we first 
started out we had to have some safe- 
guards.” 

Untrammeled by pace slowing tradi- 
tion and Congressional laws concerned 
with nit-picking details, the Academy’s 
effect on military academy curricula has 
been impressive. At both West Point 
and Annapolis, however, to change the 
curriculum has meant changing the 
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Academy organization first. Annapolis, 
which started thinking about the 
change in course later than West Point, 
has been able to move faster because, 
uniquely enough, the Annapolis ad- 
ministrative structure is not controlled 
by law (nor is the Air Academy’s). 
Thus, where they once spent time on 
hardware courses, at the expense of 
basic education, preparing officers for 
ship duty, they have been able to 
change to the “broad base” quickly. 

The U.S. Military Academy was the 
Nation’s first engineering school, was 
set up curriculum-wise on 60-40 ratio 
(engineering to humanities), has never 
changed very much. Faculty voting on 
what courses to add, which to drop, 
which to alter has followed fairly close- 
ly the same ratio. When Academy 
Superintendent, Lt. General Garrison 
H. Davidson, attempted to change 
course instruction emphasis he ran into 
the same ratio against. Congress has 
over-legislated into law the West Point 
management structure. 

Air Academy flexibility shows up in 
other spots. Criticized for not emphas- 
izing engineering, the Academy says, in 
effect, that they can provide specializa- 
tion but only on an overload basis— 
through an enrichment program. Here 
again, lack of tradition has been a help. 
Said one officer: “We don’t have any 
tradition here of graduating 75 engi- 
neers each year, we leave the choice 
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of field to the student, his own desire 
and aptitude. 

“It doesn’t seem to be hurting our 
situation. We graduated more engi- 
neers, percentage wise, in our first class 
than the ‘tradition people’ originally 
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thinking will be an idea first voiced i 
by Dr. John A. Hannah, President of et ee ae ee ee ecg Feud aint 


Michigan State University (who at that 
time was Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower and Personnel), when 
Congress was conducting hearings on 
establishing the Academy. 

Said Hannah: “We are spending bil- 
lions of dollars on aircraft and related 
equipment—the best that money can 
buy. It is no less essential that our of- 
ficer personnel be of the highest type 


we can possibly produce.” 
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Eighth in a series 


on government-contractor relationship 





What Fragmenting Authority 


Has Done to Military Buying 


by Ernest F. Leathem 


Assistant to the President 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 


ILITARY buying must be con- 

ducted within the restrictive 
parameters of statutory authorities, ad- 
ministrative regulations and depart- 
mental policies and customs, and under 
the potential glare of political pub- 
licity. Herein lie most of the problems 
of government procurement which set 
it apart from industrial or commercial 
buying. Military procurement is char- 
acterized by a complex and extraordi- 
aarily large fragmentation of authority. 
Fundamentally, it exists because we as 
a people have never trusted our gov- 
ernment or the people running it, and 
they have responded by never trust- 
ing each other or those with whom 
they do business. If anyone be- 
lieves this is not so, read sometime 
any one of the many publications of 
the hearings held before various Con- 
gressional Committees about isolated 
cases where mistakes or wrongs have 
been alleged to have occurred. Then 
watch how the agency involved will 
respond with burdensome or improper 
restraints upon all its contractors, de- 
signed to prevent the isolated case 
from recurring, but usually without re- 
gard to the harm and needless expense 
inflicted upon the rank and file of 
efficient, right-doing government con- 
tractors. 


Fragmented Authority 


This fragmentation of authority ex- 
tends throughout the entire military 
organization, beginning immediately 
below the office of the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, and spreads out at once 
into hundreds of separate offices, most 
of which are staffed by both military 
and civilian personnel. It is not un- 
usual, therefore, for a single procure- 
ment action to require the approval of 
thirty or more separate offices, and 
often of two or more persons within 
a single office. 

If the order is of unusual size or 
complexity, or if it is the start of a 
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completely new program, (and espe- 
cially if it contains deviations from 
established regulations or procedures) 
as many reviews may be required after 
contract and price negotiations have 
been completed as were required to 
get the procurement initially begun. 
Thus a single procurement action may 
take anywhere from two months to a 
year to accomplish, and six months is 
not a bad guess of an average for 
fairly routine negotiated procurements. 

From the standpoint of government 
officials charged with conducting buy- 
ing activities, this fragmented author- 
ity means that no one of them, short 
of the Secretary of Defense personally, 
has unlimited authority as to what and 
how he or his department buys. It is 
obvious that the Secretary of Defense, 
and his Deputy, have so many complex 
matters to supervise that they can be- 
come immersed in the details of no 
one of them. 

Hence it follows that there is no one 
in government who has both the time, 
the specialized skill and the authority 
to create and test streamlined, aggres- 
sive procurement policies, procedures 
and techniques. The result is that such 
policies are decided by formal or in- 
formal committees of co-equals who 
can, in fact, rarely act unless unanimity 
has been achieved. It is submitted that 
an almost inevitable result of the rule 
of unanimity is compromise, and com- 
promise is often not a satisfactory an- 
swer to controversial matters. 

Procurement procedures, in the gov- 
ernment, are largely left to the de- 
cision and traditions of the particular 
agency doing the buying. Widespread 
differences and contradictory attitudes 
can and have been the result. These 
are not limited only to differences be- 
tween the several Armed Services or 
other agencies, but can exist between 
separate segments within a single De- 
partment. In an effort to stem this tide 
in the military departments, the basic 
policy document—the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation—has been ex- 
panded to include both mandatory and 
permissive contract clauses, and many 
matters of minute detail. Thus policy 


is garbled with both procedure and 
technique, and the cognizance and 
function of the whole has become 
fuzzy. 

It has gotten to the point that it is 
not uncommon for a single negotiator 
to refuse to recognize any authority 
in the ASPR until it has been specifi- 
cally implemented within his own Serv- 
ice’s regulations and even by his own 
segment’s detailed instructions. This 
has created not only a tremendous out- 
put of paper which each buyer is sup- 
posed to know and follow, but con- 
tained in these reams and reams of 
paper are both deliberate conflicts and 
inconsistencies, and those other incon- 
sistencies and ambiguities which are 
inevitable in so many words being 
written by so many different people 
about so many different, but related, 
subjects. 


Unwieldy Setup 


I am sure it is no secret to you 
by now that I feel strongly that our 
whole military procurement organiza- 
tion is unwieldy. It will remain so 
until ultimate authority is more con- 
centrated and more flexible. Govern- 
ment management's major job is to get 
this accomplished. 

Nevertheless, procurement is accom- 
plished and orders are placed. Many 
government procurement offices are 
really doing a huge job remarkably 
well in the face of gigantic and im- 
ponderable odds. They deserve our 
gratitude while, as citizens and tax- 
payers, we continue to try to improve 
the system. 

When we criticize others, we have 
no right to assume that we in indus- 
try and business are free from fault. 
So let us ask ourselves (1) whether 
industry has contributed to the cre- 
ation and perpetuation of this system, 


and (2) whether it is doing all it can © 


to improve or correct it..I am afraid 
the answer to the first question is 
“yes;” and to the second is “no.” 
The government of the United 
States is the biggest customer in the 
world. To many contractors, large or 
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small, it provides more than half of 
the company’s total business. Even 
where the percentage is less, or the 
contractor is otherwise very large or 
powerful, it is a tough decision to op- 
pose the U. S. Government or to re- 
ject the terms upon which it offers to 
do business. This becomes even harder 
when, as we have seen, there is no 
single person to whom an appeal for 
reason can be made without offending 
every intervening level of authority, 
even though these intervenors have 
themselves no choice but to follow 
rigid and inflexible orders, regulations, 
procedures or instructions. 

The result is that business generally 
has adapted itself to the facts of life 
and accepted unfair, inequitable and 
onerous contract obligations and re- 
quirements rather than to fight the 
system. There is, generally, a resigna- 
tion to the idea that no corrective 
changes or improvements can or will 
be made. Only a handful of men, rela- 
tively, are speaking out about these 
issues. Some even fear that if they do, 
their companies will be penalized by 
vindictive contracting officers. Well, I 
have been speaking out for years, and 
I have seen no sign that Raytheon’s 
backlog has been adversely affected 
by it—although I know that I must 
have, on occasion, rubbed salt into 
individual sore spots. I know that 
our top procurement men are honest, 
reasonable men; they are not vindic- 
tive; they are only caught in a web 
from which they cannot escape alone. 
We must help them and, in some 
cases, show them the way which they 
cannot see from within the system. 

This acceptance of the system has 





not only contributed to its perpetua- | 
tion. It has actually shown the gov- | 
ernment official that he can get by | 


with almost anything, especially if it 


seems to be aimed at avoiding Con- | 
gressional criticism. This attitude has | 
become so prevalent that it is now | 
acted upon without conscious thought | 


or plan. So long as business knuckles 
under without protest backed up by an 
intention to stick to its guns, even if 


orders are lost, the tentacles of the | 


octupus will grow and reach out 


further and further. So the first obli- | 


gation of industry is to oppose, both 
vocally and by action—but calmly, 


without rancor, and upon grounds of | 


principles rather than selfish interests. 


The Second Obligation 

Its second obligation is to try to 
recognize the legitimate problems of 
government, to draw upon industry’s 
vast reservoir of knowledge and ex- 
perience, and to propose and actively 


urge the acceptance of practical re- | 
medial measures to meet these prob- | 
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many problems to solve... 


lems. This is sometimes hard for an 
individual company to do without ap- 
pearing to be self-seeking. This is the 
place, therefore, for active participa- 
tion in trade and industry associations. 

There are several doing an effective 
industrywide job, such as the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Each major industry has effec- 
tive representation in such organiza- 
tions as Electronic Industries Associa- 
tion, Aerospace Industries Association, 
Machinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, and the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association. Small business is 
ably represented by the Strategic In- 
dustries Association or the New Eng- 
land Council of Small Businesses. Pro- 
fessions are represented by the Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants, 
the Federal Bar Association, etc. 
Surely no individual or company can 
fail to find a place to be vocal and 
helpful if there is a real desire to do 
something to help. 


Sell and Resell 

The third obligation of industry is 
to divert some of its talents for sell- 
ing products over to an active cam- 
paign both to sell itself generally, and 
to resell the philosophies and principles 
underlying our economic system. For 
those of us who have lived and pros- 
pered under this system, it is difficult 
to realize that there are literally mil- 
lions of Americans who do not under- 
stand or appreciate it. 

Similarly, for those of us who know 
first-hand from our daily experiences 
that all but an infinitesimal proportion 
of American industrialists are men of 
the highest honesty, integrity and pa- 
triotism, it is hard to believe that there 
are millions of Americans who believe 
we are really out to rob the public, to 
cut each other's throats and “the devil 
take the hindmost.” For generations, 
we businessmen have been so certain 
of our virtues, and of the self-apparent 
superiority of benevolent capitalism, 
that we have not kept our product 
sold! No wonder, then, that a group of 
our political leaders, including Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in important 
committee posts, are anti-business, or 
that one whole party has prospered 
for three decades upon charging the 
other with being pro-business. 

This suspicion of business, and of 
anything it advocates, permeates the 
Congress, the General Accounting 
Office, the Renegotiation Board, the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, and most 
of the Government procurement offices, 
especially in the lower echelons where 
much of the detailed work is done and 
roadblocks can be raised. How can 
we expect these civil-servants, most of 
whom have never worked in private 
industry, or the military officers sub- 
ject to triennial rotations of duty, to 
understand us if we sit back silently 
and expect our way of life automa- 
tically to become theirs? 

Probably the most striking example 
of this is the failure to understand 
profit, what it is, what it is used for, 
and why an adequate amount of it is 
essential to the life of any business. 

The fear that business will earn 
some nebulous thing called “exces- 
sive profits” is the underlying cause 
of well over half the onerous. procure- 
ment legislation, regulations and in- 
structions which make life miserable 
for both the government buyer and the 
private contractor. “Excessive,” by 
semi-judicial decision, has in some 
cases been reduced to less than 6%, be- 
fore taxes. Within this year a military 
officer with silver leaves upon his 
shoulder has bragged that he never al- 
lows more than 5% profit, before taxes. 

These very acts show the extent to 
which our economic system has lost 
ground, and is no longer understood. 
This deterioration will inevitably con- 
tinue unless and until we, as business- 
men, speak out aggressively and force- 
fully to explain and justify our com- 
petitive, profit-motivated, free enter- 
prise system, and until we, as voters, 
reject political leaders or aspirants who 
seek public office by attacking busi- 
ness, directly or indirectly. 

Each of us must find our own way 
to do this. Each business must generate 
its own program for action within it- 
self. But each must do something! We 
can no longer safely leave our sur- 
vival to chance, or to the vagaries of 
action by men who are uninformed. 
I am certain that as this is done, and 
as understanding is reestablished, the 
suspicions and fears can be diminished 
—and with them, the excessive checks 
and counter-checks which have led to 
this unmanageable fragmentation of 
procurement authority. If this is not 
accomplished, we can only expect soon 
to have no independent private defense 
industry, but only government-owned 
plants and laboratories staffed by gov- 
ernment employees directed by politi- 
cally appointed managers. I leave it to 
you what effects such a socialistic re- 
sult would have upon the non-defense 


segments of our business system. 





So much, then, for the system of 
government procurement, and its built- 
in faults and shortcomings. As long 
as we can keep before us that if we 
did not directly create it, we are never- 
theless contributing by inaction to its 
perpetuation—then maybe we shall be 
moved to do something about it. We 
cannot just blame it on somebody else. 


Now I would like to tur to a dis- 
cussion of some of the harassments to 
which people operating within this 
unwieldly system are subjected, often 
thoughtlessly and needlessly. Some of 
these are due to the system—some are 
not. Their total, however, reduces the 
opportunity to do an effective and 
efficient job, and often tends to drive 
fine and capable men either to leave 
government service, or never to enter 
it in the first place. That these also 
make government buying slower and 
more costly is incidental, to this dis- 
— though very important in- 


I have already mentioned the way 
that fragmentation of authority drives 
decision making to committees. The 
time to arrange and attend committee 
meetings probably occupies at least a 
minimum of one full day per week for 
every officer or civilian engaged to any 
extent in recommending or formulating 
policy. Well, we have committees in 
business organizations, too, so we both 
live in glass houses on this issue. But 
if there were the ability to delegate 
power more absolutely, there would 
be fewer committees, and if fewer 
compromise decisions were reached by 
government committees, there would 
not be so much need to have business 
committee meetings to decide how one 
company can live with the compromise! 


What About Congress? 


Then there is the harassment of 
Congressional Committee hearings. 
They take the time not only of the 
relatively highly placed officials who 
appear as, or in support of, witnesses, 
but also of many more people who 
must sift files, investigate facts and 
draft analyses and statements in pre- 
paration for such hearings. We should 
never seek to prevent Congress from 
holding hearings, because this method 
of exposure—at its best—is one of the 
important safeguards of democracy. 
But at its worst, as we have seen on 
occasion, it can result in far more 
harm than good. 

It seems to me that the party leader- 
ship in both houses of Congress must 
bear the responsibility for the abuses 
that have occurred, and accept the 
obligation to prevent the holding of 
hearings which needlessly occupy the 
time of officials and their staffs who 
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have line jobs to perform. Of course, 
I am not so naive as to think that 
political motivation for hearings will 
ever be wholly abolished, but I do 
believe that many hearings have been 
held, or prolonged, because there was 
no complete understanding of the pro- 
curement process. 

It is also, it seems to me, the re- 
sponsibility of party leadership in the 
Congress to have such hearings held 
more in the spirit of judicial investiga- 
tion or review, rather than in the spirit 
of political or partisan advocacy. We 
have seen examples of holding hear- 
ings to prove a one-sided point, with 
testimony to the contrary not wel- 
comed, in the field of government pro- 
curement just as in other fields, like 
“administered pricing” and “the causes 
of inflation.” If either business or 
government procurement executives 
knuckle under to such a one-sided 
approach, the consequences can be in- 
jurious permanently to all of business. 


The Many Harassments 


Perhaps we should also suggest to 
our newshawks and editors that they, 
too, can help on this front by exercis- 
ing more restraint in blowing small 
matters up into national cause 
celebres! Could their action to the con- 
trary also be partly due to our failure 
to acquaint them with the facts about 
government procurement, contract pro- 
cedures, reasonableness of profits, etc.? 

Another harassment of the govern- 
ment procurement official is that im- 
posed by the after-the-fact reviews con- 
ducted by the General Accounting 
Office, sometimes with the principal 
objective being to find grounds to 
criticize the procurement action in one 
way or another. An individual’s rating 
can too often be adversely affected by 
allegations of poor performance which 
he has no, or only an _ inadequate, 
chance to refute. This leads most of 
these officials to a degree of caution in 
their decision-making which rules out 
deviations from _ published _ statutes, 
regulations or procedures, even though 
such deviations are not expressly or 
implicitly forbidden. 

A practice of doing only what one 
is told one can do, as contrasted to 
doing anything one is not forbidden to 
do, is an unduly narrow and repressive 
approach to procurement—especially 
in the dynamic world of technological 
advances in which we live today. 

One consequence of this attitude 
has been that to change, explain or 
amplify an existing government pro- 
curement regulation or procedure has 
become extremely difficult to accom- 
plish at all, especially if it is to loosen 
rather than to tighten controls, and if 
it is done, it takes months to years. Re- 
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peal of existing regulations has oc- 
curred even less frequently, so the 
quantity of regulations constantly in- 
creases. Similarly, a request for a devia- 
tion in a particular procurement must 
be forced through to very high levels 
before it reaches an official authorized 
or courageous enough to act favorably 
upon it. 

The inevitable result is that procure- 
ment practices tend to become strati- 
fied, each department with its favorite 
and usually inviolate contract types, 
clauses, cost and profit allowances. 
These are used over and over, and too 
often without regard to whether they 


are the best way for the government 
to accomplish the particular procure- 
ment. 

Another harassment to the govern- 
ment procurement official is money, 
and the funding of contracts:in time 
to assure the continuity and efficiency 
of their performance. This has been 
especially burdensome of late to mili- 
tary procurement offices where project 
reviews and re-reviews are occurring 
so often, or for such brief. periods, that 
whole major buying or pricing func- 
tions must be repeated quarterly in a 
program to procure identical articles 
over a period of years. 
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TV camera with amy other. To 
improve the quality of your audio- 
visual program . . . at dramatic sav- 
ings . . . insist upon Philco TV. 

Place your order now to assure 
early delivery. Write for Philco TV 
Planning Book. Government & Indus- 
trial Division, 4702 Wissahickon Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
In Canada: Philco Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Don Mills, Ontario. 














Each such shorter than necessary 
review or repricing causes almost a 
100% increase in the procurement 
actions to be performed, and enlarge- 
ments of staff to accomplish the addi- 
tional work. As taxpayers, we want our 
government to be a cautious and care- 
ful buyer, but I for one would rather 
see the money spent for product than 
for needlessly repetitious clerical and 
repricing actions. We should, in my 
opinion, move back toward longer- 
term contracts, completely funded for 
a period of at least two years from 
the outset, and dare—on both sides of 
the bargaining table—to go to firm 
fixed price contracts earlier in the pro- 
curement cycle. 

Let me mention just one more 
harassment borne by the government 
procurement official not yet, at least, 
applicable to private buyers. This is 
the requirement imposed upon him to 
give favored treatment, for social or 
political objectives, to a supplier who 
may not be able to offer the govern- 
ment the best product, the best de- 
livery or the best price. This, on occa- 


the new and repressive actions... 


sion, can stultify good buying prac- 
tices. ‘ 

But Buy-American is law, -.and 
favored treatment—including set asides 
—for small business or distressed labor 
areas is legislative and executive policy. 
My company’s experience would in- 
dicate that in more than 80% of the 
cases where they can provide the prod- 
uct, small businesses will—without 
artificial help—outbid and outperform 
larger businesses. If this is so univer- 
sally, perhaps all small business needs 
is a chance to bid, and not preferen- 
tial treatment which adds to the 
burdens of the government buyer. 


Summing the Headaches 
Below is a list, without discussion, 
of some of the new and repressive 
actions which have occurred since 
January 1, 1958. They illustrate, I be- 
lieve, the point that these repressive 
actions continue to occur, and that we 
are still in a phase of adding to, rather 
than lessening, the detailed controls 
and burdensome provisions under 
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which government contractors must 
perform: 

1. OVERTIME CONTROLS: A 
temporary control initially imposed in 
1957 because of fund shortages was 
codified as a permanent part of ASPR, 
and extended to include limitations on 
shift work as well as overtime work. 

2. COST PRINCIPLES: Further 
steps were taken toward promulgating 
a comprehensive set of cost principles 
applicable to all military contracts, and 
not just to cost reimbursement con- 
tracts. These principles are in most 
respects more restrictive than the pres- 
ent Section XV of ASPR, and would 
disallow or question the allowability of 
more than 40 types of costs borne by 
a normal business. 

3. PATENT ACQUISITIONS: In 
the legislation creating the National 
Space Agency, the statute requires the 
government to take title to patents 
without giving licenses back to the in- 
ventors. This is contrary to military 
buying practices and is not followed 
elsewhere in government except as to 
certain orders by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

4. UNILATERAL REVISIONS OF 
CONTRACT RIGHTS: One agency is 
now requiring contractors to certify 
that prior cost estimates were “com- 
plete, current and correct” as a condi- 
tion to finalizing prices based upon 
complete cost data, without regard to 
the uncertainties of procurement which 
necessitated providing for later price 
redetermination in the first instance. 

@ One agency is requiring any 
deviations from advance plans to buy 
from a list of proposed vendors to 
have its prior approval. 

@ One agency is requiring payments 
to be restricted to a percentage of costs 
despite the fixing of specific billing 
rates in the initial contract. 

@ One agency has required con- 
tractors to agree to withhold a fixed 
amount of billings as a condition to 
completing overdue contract revisions 
or completion of additional funding 
actions. 

@ One agency is requiring the use 
of new quality control techniques con- 
trary to those provided in existing con- 
tracts, and refusing to accept deliveries 
which meet contractual quality stand- 
ards. 

@ One agency has brought into 
question allowance of costs for general 
research expenditures of a kind allowed 
in prior years, making this applicable 
to outstanding contracts. 

5. FINANCING: New requirements 
are being enforced that contractors 
finance 20% of the working capital re- 
quired in the performance of cost- 
reimbursement type contraets for pro- 
duction quantities, despite the govern- 
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Pentagon Profile 





This Month: 


Hon. George H. Roderick 


Asst. Secretary of the Army (Financial Management) 


ENTIONING the words “finan- 

cial” and “management” in the 
same breath (especially in the Army) 
has resulted traditionally in a shudder. 
Aware of the changing nature of Army 
operations in a cold war environment, 
top Army brass began insisting several 
years ago that installation commanders 
start learning to be good business man- 
agers as well as effective combat team 
leaders. 

Faced with a new requirement that 
had, for them, no apparent connection 
with building an efficient fighting out- 
fit, many CO’s bucked or, what was 
even worse, shunted the problem off 
to their comptroller. There are strong 
signs; particularly within recent 
months, that top military officers are 
beginning to change their minds. 

A big share of the credit for this 
change in attitude is due to the work 
of men like George Holmes Roderick, 
the Army’s Assistant Secretary for 
Financial Management. As Army’s top 
money manager, Roderick has argued 
long and hard on the importance of 
a military commander being a good 
businessman. é 

Now, he says, “They are beginning 
to recognize that a knowledge of good 
management is a help and not a hin- 
drance to doing their jobs better.” 
Showpiece for his contention is the 
Army’s Management School at Ft. 
Belvoir, Va. 

Operating on a broad, all-Service 
basis, the school runs common sense, 
no-comments-barred instruction, has 
generated a powerful enthusiasm 
among the men who have studied and 
debated through its three-week course. 
Interest has reached such heights that 
a one-week short course was set up 
recently for generals and admirals who 
have complained they can’t spare the 
longer-course time from their jobs. 

The school’s broad tri-Service base 
backs another Roderick contention: 
“The only way to progress is across- 
the-board. To develop a better pro- 
gram out of a good policy, there must 
be a unified (tri-Service) effort.” 

Asked what the military needs to 
run the business end better, he will 
usually reply: “Two things—a broader 
educational base among the Services 
with an inter-change of school stu- 
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dents; and we have to get all the Serv- 
ices talking the same language. That 
last need is not solely my own idea, of 
course. Mac (Defense Comptroller Wil- 
fred J. McNeil) has been after it for 
some time.” 

Roderick’s reasons for pushing good 
management: “In the final analysis, 
how well we handle funds—and the 
resources we buy with them—is our 
only clue in peacetime to how well 
we're doing. And in this regard, we're 
a lot like the insurance companies. All 
of them have to charge pretty much 
the same premiums. Their best way, 
then, to make a bigger profit than the 
next one is better management.” 

Roderick’s own business background 
lends the weight of practical experi- 
ence to such Roderick pronouncements. 
Born in Indianapolis, Indiana, 59-year- 
old George Roderick grew up in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, graduated with a 
mechanical engineering degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1921. 

In 1923 he took a trip to Luding- 
ton, Mich., to visit a classmate. There 
he met Wisconsin co-ed Louise Hus- 
ton, married her a year later. (“I 
picked her off before she graduated.”) 
In the meantime, Roderick went to 
work for the American Seating Co., 
(manufacturers of school desks, theatre 
chairs, bus seats, etc.) climbed the 
ladder from engineer to vice president 
in charge of, in order: research and 
development, manufacturing, opera- 
tions. 

In 1954, after over 30 years with 
the firm, he received a phone call 
from Washington, was asked if he 
could stop down to see Mr. Stevens 
(then-Army Secretary Robert _ T. 
Stevens). One plane trip and a short 
conversation later, he was offered, and 
accepted, his present position because, 
“I felt I was being offered a chance 
to do some real service for Defense.” 

Long interested in the military (as 
a member of the Advisory Committee 
for the Navy Reserve and the Grand 
Rapids Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee to assist the National Guard), 
Roderick came to Washington intend- 
ing to stay two years, is now in the 
middle of his sixth. 

Less a two-and-a-half year stint as 
assistant secretary of the then-newly- 





authorized Army office for Civil-Mili- 
tary Affairs, he has been the financial 
management boss for the entire stretch. 

Where Roderick once spent his 
“hobby” time in community activities 
(in Grand Rapids as an officer in such 
organizations as Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rotary Club, Symphony Society, 
Research Council, and hospital trustee), 
there is little time for that now. 
Promptly at 8:10 every morning he 
arrives at room 2E678 in the Pen- 
tagon, will be there fighting a paper 
mountain until anywhere from 5:30 to 
7:00 in the evening. 

Even at that he has found time for 
such things as: Panama Canal com- 
pany director and chairman of the 
board; four-year member of President’s 
Air Coordinating committee; chairman 
of the inter-Agency Committee for 
Water Resources; membership in four 
associations (American Ordnance, Army 
Finance, Army, and Quartermaster). 

This month he added another to 
his long list of accomplishments and 
activities: presidency of the young and 
rapidly growing Armed Forces Man- 
agement Association. He has tackled 
the new job because “I will do any- 
thing I can to advance the principles 
for which AFMA stands.” (Basically: 

. “to make a significant contribu- 
tion to the existing programs of the 
defense establishment for improving 
efficiency, effectiveness and economy 
in the employment of our national de- 
fense resources.”) 

How knowledgeable is George H. 
Roderick in the war-cold war military 
management business? One endorse- 
ment: a 1953 citation by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan college of engi- 
neering for “outstanding contribution 
to the war effort by conversion of an 
excellently managed peacetime manu- 
facturing concern.” 

His gold-star-studded, behind-the- 
scenes handling of money matters for 
the Army (whose budget headaches in 
the past few years have been severe) 
have tagged him as a valuable military 
counsel. And if military officers are 
ever to achieve public recognition as 
expert managers of national defense 
resources, it will come because there 
are such men leading the parade as 
George Holmes Roderick. 
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Value Analysis in BuAer . 





area, value analysis applies to either 
the fixed price or cost type contract. 
Pursuing this thought, in June, 1959, 
the Bureau signed its first development 
contract calling for value analysis. The 
cost type contract, for $508,190, is 
with Westinghouse Electric Company 
for airborne radar target simulators. 
It carries a clause calling for the con- 
tractor to conduct a value analysis 
study at its plant in Baltimore, supple- 
mental to the overall development pro- 
ject. By including value analysis in 
this type of contract, I feel we can 
reduce costs at an early stage, before 
the item goes into production, and 
save substantial sums. 

The objectives of the work to be 
performed under the analysis clause 
are: (a) to reduce costs to the bare 
minimum by applying strict cost pre- 
ventive and cost reduction effort, with- 
out sacrificing essential functions; and 
(b) to guide planning for development 
of the simulator towards minimum cost 
for ensuing production, so that total 
production cost, plus operational main- 
tenance and logistic support costs shall 


(continued from page 19) 


be the lowest consistent with meeting 
essential equipment functions. - 
Continuing engineering effort in re- 
search and development areas uses 
methods virtually the same as those 
used before by BuAer and by other 
Bureaus and industry. They are focused 
on basic questions which can be asked 
about any product or process: What 
is its function? Is it necessary? Do per- 
formance specifications fit the job? 
What does it cost? Where can engi- 
neering and manufacturing costs be re- 
duced? Would a cheaper alternate item 
do the job? What does the alternate 
cost? What other suppliers should be 
contacted to give a different approach 
to design? What other possibilities are 
there for reliably accomplishing func- 
tions at lower cost such as simplified 
design or assembly, or reduced weight? 
Will proposed changes advance the 
state of the art? What risks are there 
in changing design to reduce costs? 
The answers to these questions show 
whether dollar buying is economical 
for the item analyzed. Results of the 
engineers value analysis can be in- 
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tangible, as when a design is screened 
before it gets beyond the drawing 
board. Primary benefits can come from 
having a contractor question Bureau 
specifications, particularly where the 
specification, in his opinion is inade- 
quate. Other typical examples are 
where old specifications, written for 
the aircraft industry cause overdesign- 
ing guided missile components with re- 
sultant increase in costs; and where de- 
sign re-evaluations and modifications 
produce considerable cost reductions. 

Since the Bureau’s Program began, 
I am conscious of more general aware- 
ness of value buying throughout the 
organization. However, the dollar sav- 
ing changes required for a successful 
program entail considerable time and 
effort. They involve design, production 
and supply details. They require close 
collaboration among the various divi- 
sions of the Bureau and the manu- 
facturer. Changes must be tailored to 
each case analyzed. As weapons sys- 
tems costs increase, I believe organ- 
ized value analysis in all phases of the 
BuAer research and development pro- 
gram will be of increasing importance. 
To keep costs within reasonable 
bounds, we must find all available 
ways and means to minimize expenses, 
and to inrease dollar value in our 
buying. 

Wherever feasible, aeronautical 
equipment specifications are being 
waived or changed when significant 
dollar savings will accrue, and when 
the Navy will get equipment with 
equal functions. This effort is a con- 
tinuing one. 

In proposing a value analysis project, 


| the committee has tried to pick out 


expensive and/or high-volume items 
that can pay off in substantial savings. 
It is soliciting aid from all sources in 
its search for better value in future 
materials and equipment. It is par- 
ticularly interested in information from 
material, parts and equipment sup- 
pliers about poor value areas in BuAer 
specifications and standards requiring 
study or corrective action. Considera- 
tion also is being given to suggestions 
for follow-on contracts which could 
result in savings where it is imprac- 
tical to incorporate the change in the 
existing procurement. 

While the Value Analysis Program 
has progressed satisfactorily, I expect 
it to accelerate considerably in the 
coming months. To accomplish this, 
joint Navy-industry action is needed. 
The contracts I have mentioned above, 
with McDonnell and Westinghouse, 
are the first concrete actions under the 
new program. The Bureau is negotiat- 
ing with other manufacturers on insert- 
ing value analysis clauses in existing 
or new procurement contracts. The 
outlook is favorable. 
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NEXT AIRCRAFT TYPE ON NAVY SHOPPING LIST is likely to be a 
reversal of the trend to higher, faster planes. First indication is in present Miss- 
leer concept, mating low-performance plane with high-powered missile for air 
defense. Navy is also looking closely at possibility of using sub or transsonic air- 
craft as its front line attack craft. The reasons: low, slow planes can fly under 
opposing radar nets, are easier to keep up, cost less initially. Timing on such a 
plane would be concurrent with or slightly after Vigilante’s joining the fleet. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE IS DUE FOR A BIG BOOST as a part of Army’s 
arsenal, with the move endorsed by highest Army brass. First step will be an 
extensive public relations campaign to smooth the way for the “outlawed” method 
of war. Points out one Army source, “We’ve been pushed into it. Russian soldiers 
are being issued gas masks, and we had previously renounced gas warfare. We 


can only assume that their masks are for protection against their own chemical 
agents.” 


INTERESTING STATISTIC IN THE NIKE-BOMARC HASSLE points out 
that for each Russian bomber that could be launched against the U.S., we have 
spent about $150-million, making the cost of air defense slightly expensive. If 
rumored Super-Talos materializes, look for further furor in this area. 


DEATH OF THE AIR FORCE F-108 PROGRAM means the end of the 
manned interceptor as an Air Force defensive weapon system. The F-108 would 
have been last in the line, was named as such by Defense Secretary several months 
ago. Bright spot in the twilight: Much work on the F-108 will have transfer value 
to the B-70 program. Also, the GAR-9 missile being designed for the 108 will 
be continued for use with the F-104. 


MINOR BUT ANNOYING PROBLEM FACING NAVY occurs in presenting 
requirements to industry. Because the CNO’s office is charged with drawing up 
the requirements of the Navy, industry presentations are made by them. But when 
industry says “We'll have a crack at it, where’s the contract,” all they get is blank 
stares. The reason: Contracts are let by the Bureau side of the Navy, entailing a 
switch in the office industry must do business with. 


MAN-BITES-DOG SITUATION CONFRONTED POLITICIANS from New 
York who have been blasting Air Force’s alleged “west coast favoritism,” and 
making political hay of the “fact” that poor littlke New York never gets retired 
officers, comes out on the short end of all AF contracting. Maj. Gen. Ben I. Funk, 
AMC missile chief, speaking to the New York Rotary Club, pointed out that in 
the New York Air Procurement District, 352 companies hold 1584 AF contracts 
worth $1.75 billion. 


WHEELS WILL TURN ON NAVY’S PERSONNEL CHANGES early this 
month, when a study group headed by RAdm. R. T. S. Keith will report to CNO 
Arleigh Burke on the best ways to implement Franke Report recommendations 
in this area. There is strong feeling that changes need to be made (see Editorial, 
p. 3), and the Keith report may provide the necessary answers. 


MORE MOBILITY FOR THE MARINES will result from work now in 
progress on mobile electronic maintenance shops, to be used in supporting Marine 
aircraft in front line situations. The van-type maintenance shops can be trans- 
ported by land, sea or air, with initial contract calling for 32 of the systems. 


ZIP FUELS FOR MISSILE POWER offer enough hope to Defense Depart- 
ment so that a previous decision to halt work in this area has been at least 
partially rescinded. Originally intended for aircraft work, the program was shot 
down because other advances in the state of the art had outrun lead time needed. 
But the possibility of missile applications will hold one plant open and place 
another on “hot standby.” Both were formerly to have been closed. 
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Quality Control Plan 
Established by ASC 


A new procedure has been set up by 
Aeronautical Systems Center, aimed at 
pinpointing failures in Government 
Furnished Aircraft Equipment. Reports 
on such failures are now the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force plant representa- 
tive. 

Problems encountered by the manu- 
facturer are reported to the plant rep- 
resentative, who in turn notifies the 
component manufacturer, citing faults 
and requesting corrective action. The 
report also goes to Aeronautical Sys- 
tem Center's division responsible for 
GFAE, the Air Materiel Area respon- 
sible for control of the plant repre- 
sentative’s office, the interested labora- 
tory at Wright Air Development 
Center and the quality control office 
of the Air Materiel Command. 

If the problem concerns quality con- 
trol, the manufacturer is expected to 
correct the defect and notify all activi- 
ties involved when trouble-free parts 
will be available. If the fault is in 
engineering or design, the manufacturer 
will continue production, with an un- 
derstanding that retrofit kits will be 
forthcoming. 

The Air Force quality control pro- 
gram was also re-emphasized in a 
speech recently by Maj. Gen. Ben I. 
Funk. He said that “quality control 
must start early in the development 
stage,” and continue throughout the 
life of the missile concerned. 

On operational quality control, he 
said that “it makes little sense to me 
to provide exacting control at the fac- 
tory and completely ignore the fact 
that the same degree of control is re- 
quired at the test center and opera- 
tional squadron.” 

To accomplish this, Funk urged that 
Air Force adopt a centralized approach 
to quality control. He said that “it only 
takes one weak link to defeat the en- 
tire purpose . the only way to 
make certain there are no weak links 
in the quality chain is to assign all 
elements of quality control to one cen- 


tralized group.” 


Navy Awards Contracts 


For New Sonar Devices 
New sonar devices for submarines 


will be developed and produced under 
a $30-million contract let by Navy to 
Raytheon Co. The System will com- 
bine search, electronic control of under- 
water firepower and advanced com- 
munications capabilities. 
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Army’s Flying Duck—hydroplane version of the famed World War II DUKW—is 
now undergoing tests by Ordnance Corp. Capable of speeds “in excess of 40 mph,” 
the turbine-powered craft raises four ft. out of the water at top speed. 





The entire system will be an integral 
part of the hull design, a new concept 
in submarine construction. Formerly, 
sonars were fitted into existing hulls. 
By being built in, the complex elec- 
tronic gear not only can be packed in 
to a relatively tight space, but can be 
located in the most favorable position 
of the submarine. 

The new system also offers increased 
range, and the ability to relay findings 
to companion sub-killers. The system 
will also allow subs to make their kills 
from an entirely submerged position, 
eliminating periscope exposure. 


New Weapon Guidelines 


Set up by Air Force 


Air Force is aiming for a new set of 
guidelines on initiating and develop- 
ing weapon systems. To replace the 
former system of writing “general 
operational requirements,” they will 
also re-define roles of using commands 
and Air Research and Development 
Command in weapons development 
and production. 

Under the new rules, responsibility 
for drawing up weapons requirements 
will shift from DCS Development to 
DCS Operations. First step in such a 
program, under the new AFR 80-2, 
will be a “specific operational require- 
ment,” describing the characteristics of 
a weapon or support system designed 
to meet a specific need. 

A second project initiation document 
is known as an “operational support 
requirement,” describing equipment, 
skills or methods needed, but not tied 
to a specific system. In this category 


would fall the nuclear aircraft program. 
Finally, there is the “system develop- 
ment requirement,” based on research 
programs. It outlines operational char- 
acteristics of a new system designed 
to meet long-term operational capa- 
bilities or to take advantage of a signifi- 
cant technological breakthrough. This 
sort of project paves the way for a 
system development requirement. 


AF Missile Center 
To Be Reorganized 


Air Materiel Command is reorganiz- 
ing its Ballistic Missile Center at Ingle- 
wood, Calif. Aim is to “recognize the 
growing importance of Air Force satel- 
lite and space systems.” 

At the same time, AMC has an- 
nounced formation of a Directorate of 
Production, to replace the Directorate 
of Resources and the Production Sup- 
port Division of the Logistics Support 
Directorate at AMC, Wright-Patterson 
AFB. 

Changes at the Missile Center will 
set up several new directorates, one of 
which will combine staff agencies for 
procurement and production into a 
single new directorate. Also, a Ballistic 
Missile Directorate has been formed, 
including weapon system offices on 
Atlas, Titan, Thor and Minuteman. A 
directorate of satellite and space sys- 
tems, encompassing the former. direc- 
torate of satellite systems and special 
projects has been set up. 

Former directorates of suh-systems 
and resources have been regrouped 
into a single directorate of equipment 
and installations. The office will in- 
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clude functions of resources, installa- 
tions, guidance, propulsion and re- 
entry vehicles. 

Also established were an assistant to 
the commander, a policies and pro- 
cedures office, a plans division within 
plans and programs, an architectural 
and engineering services division, and 
a support division within the direc- 
torate of equipment and installations. 


Subcontract Rules 


Tightened by AF 


Air Force will require certificates of 
accuracy from first-tier subcontractors 
on contracts involving more than 
$100,000, where there is no effective 
competition. Aim of the new ruling is 
to answer charges of cost inaccuracy 
set forth by the House Armed Services 
Investigations Subcommittee. 


The announcement was made by Lt. 
Gen. Mark E. Bradley, Jr., Deputy 
Chief of the Air Staff (Materiel). Brad- 
ley warned that industry would have 
to do a better job and pointed out that 
several contractors had been forced to 
refund substantial amounts in over- 
payment on AF contracts. 


Bradley also said that definitization 
of contracts and reduction of overhead 
costs as two areas where both Air 
Force and industry could do a better 
job. He said Congress does not like 
letter contracts even though they are 
needed to get production underway. 
As for overhead costs, Bradley said 
that while production costs were going 
down, overhead costs were staying up. 
He blamed this on industry. 


Small Business Stressed 
In New Air Force Program 


A new campaign to assure larger 
participation of small business in de- 
fense work is being run Air Force. 
Heart of the program is a reporting 
system under which a record is re- 
quired of purchase order distribution, 
including name of company, number of 
orders placed, dollar values involved, 
and whether the placement was with 
large or small business. 


Both prime and subcontractors will 
be required to file the report by 
weapon system. Also, a forecast is re- 
quired of future purchase order dis- 
tribution, again showing the percent- 
age of small business participation. 

Industry reaction to the program is 
mixed. Although some firms have ex- 
pressed approval, others who buy large 
numbers of parts not separated by 
weapon system, are apprehensive of a 
major change in procurement practices, 
with substantial increases in bookkeep- 
ing responsibilities. 
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Navy Uses Hi-Fi Tapes 
As ASW Training Aid 


A major step towards increased real- 
ism is being claimed by Navy in its 
use of hi-fi tape recordings as a train- 
ing aid in anti-submarine warfare. 
Used to train sonar operators, the 
tapes offer an acoustical record of 
actual situations encountered at sea. ° 

Developed under a $1.5-million con- 
tract, the system is installed at Key 
West, Fla. and San Diego, Calif. The 
trainer system is linked side by side 
with sonar equipment. 

A major problem facing Sonar opera- 
tors is that schools of fish, submerged 
wrecks, or kelp beds can produce a 
confusing picture. The new training 
method will give the operators a 
chance to learn the difference between 
these sounds and the echo given off by 
a submarine. 


First Incentive Contract 
For Missile Work to GE 


Air Force has awarded its first con- 
tract in the ballistic missile field with 
incentive features based on perform- 
ance. Going to General Electric Co., 
the AMC contract totalled $29.2-mil- 
lion, for production of Thor inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile nose- 
cones. 

Describing the contract, H. W. 
Paige, General Manager of GE’s Mis- 


sile and Space Vehicle Department 
pointed out that it has two kinds of 
incentives: “. . . [first,] for perform- 
ance which is distinctly above the ex- 
pected norm. This will assure the 
government of less cost for spare parts, 
maintenance and training of operation 
crews. 

“Also, for each dollar we save the 
government on production of these 
space vehicles, a small percentage is 
provided as incentive profit . . .” 


Burroughs Computer Set 


For ATC Personnel Work 


“More personal personnel manage- 
ment” is the aim of the Burroughs 220 
computer recently installed at Head- 
quarters, Air Training Command, Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex. Capable of thousands 
of operations per second, the machine 
will be used by Air Force to handle 
much of the burdensome work that 
previously took up so much time in 
personnel work. 

The end result, Air Force feels, will 
be to free personnel workers from a 
mass of detail, allowing them to con- 
centrate on final selection. 

With records that are updated daily, 
the 220 is able, for instance, to supply 
personnel workers with the 10 men in 
ATC most highly qualified for a partic- 
ular school assignment, making final 
selection much easier for those who 
must make it. 








For procurement, personnel or other records . . . 
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WHO READS 


si MISSILES AND ROCKETS? 


Well, for example ... TOP ENGINEERS AT MARTIN 


Martin Company engineers have successfully 
fabricated stress-resistant sheets which have 
been used to build the world’s first beryllium 
structure in accordance with primary struc- 
tural standards. Until now, however, the 
extreme brittleness of beryllium has been 
the stumbling block to fabricating sheets 
that will meet the structural requirements of 
space flight. 


Beryllium has exciting possibilities as a major 
structural material for missiles, rockets and 
space vehicles. It is very strong and light. 
Only 70% as heavy as aluminum, it has the 
strength of the best aluminum alloy and a 
stiffness 1 and 1/2 times that of steel. It is an 
excellent absorber of heat, having a specific 
heat more than twice that of other structural 
materials and a melting point more than 
twice that of aluminum. 
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BERYLLIUM BREAKTHROUGH Charles J. Giemza, (left), 
Supervisor of Metals Research at The Martin Company, dis- 
cusses the testing of structural beryllium with William How- 
ard of the editorial staff of Missiles and Rockets magazine. 
Mr..Giemza recently received the Achievement of the Year 
Award from the American Rocket Society for his part in the 
development of structural beryllium. The use of beryllium 
as developed by The Martin Company will make it possible 
to solve many of the aerodynamic and structural heating 
problems associated with space flights and re-entry into the 
earth’s atmosphere at speeds up to 18,000 miles per hour. 


“Today’s missile and astronautics engineer must know the 
products and capabilities of the other companies throughout 
the industry. Here’s where Missiles and Rockets magazine 
fills the bill.” — Richard Allen, (right), Scientist, Cryogenics, 
Research and Development. 





“Why do we like Missiles and Rockets magazine? The answer is 
simple. Missiles and Rockets deals exclusively with astronautics. 
Missilery and outer space exploration today is an industry b 
itself, long divorced from aviation.” — Robert R. Drummond, 

left), Chief, Structures Research, Martin — Baltimore. Eric L. 

trauss, (right), Supervisor of Non-Metals Research, shows ex- 
treme high temperature test examples of ceramics and plastics 
being developed for re-entry vehicles. 


“News to the missile engineer must be news and must be technical 
...on a frequent basis — not a month old. From concept to proven 
flight — it takes thousands of parts from hundreds oF companies 
to put a bird in the air.” — Jack Lennard, Scientist, Research and 
Development. 


WHY YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE IN MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS... Missiles and Rockets has no waste circula- 
tion—just those who manufacture missiles, space vehicles 
and allied equipment—and active Government and mili- 
tary personnel. Over 29,000 missile technicians pay for 
their subscriptions to Missiles and Rockets—the best cir- 
culation story among magazines covering the missile 
market. Missiles and Rockets reaches the thousands of 
companies, NASA and the Department of Defense who 
are purchasers in this multi-billion dollar market. 


TELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITY STORY THROUGH THE PAGES OF MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS—THE TECHNICAL/NEWS WEEKLY OF THE MISSILE/SPACE MARKET. 


missiles and rockets 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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Research Rundown 











CONTRADICTORY TRENDS IN ROCKET DEVELOPMENT are under- 
lined in the recent move to hand Air Force number one space spot, which may 
presage the end of military space projects for space’s sake. Contradition is this: 
Space exploration boosters must necessarily get larger, military vehicles (Minute- 
man, for instance) are becoming smaller. Said one Pentagon scientist, “Given ten 
years or so, there will be all of the difference between a sports car and a twin- 
deisel locomotive. The job requirements are entirely different.” 


GIVING AIR FORCE CONTROL OF SPACE WORK, like all coins, is a 
heads-and-tails proposition. Comments Research and Engineering Military As- 
sistant Brig. Gen. A. W. Betts, “I foresee no immediate changes as a result of 
this. It could easily make things tougher for Army and Navy in the long run, but 
it should also do a lot to end some of the divisive competition that we’ve had 
in the past.” 


ANOTHER INDICATION THAT DOD IS GETTING OUT OF SPACE is 
the nature in which the change has been set up, with Navy, Army and ARPA 
looking to Air Force for boosters to put their payloads up (i.e., Transit, Notus). 
If this you-orbit-our-gear system works, it would pave the way for NASA 
to take over the AF role, thus setting up an AEC-type arrangement for space— 
“and very logically so,” according to one Army General. 


BRITISH AIR-CUSHION VEHICLE, displayed this year at Farnborough, is 
considerably ahead of U. S. efforts in this area, British prototype vehicle carried 
troops at Farnborough, has flown over water—U.S. version is still basically in the 
model stage. Most fun to date: when ONR representatives demonstrated the air- 
cushion principle to Congress by flying small models up and down the halls on 
Capitol Hill. 


REORGANIZATIONS OF RESEARCH SET-UPS in both Navy and Air 
Force should be ready to go early this month. Navy’s DCNO/Development was 
expecting its charter momentarily at this writing, needs only this to be officially 
in business. Air Force overhaul may have been waiting for DOD word on space 
responsibilities,-at any rate should be out in writing within next few weeks. 


RESEARCH BOXSCORE FROM THE ARPA VIEWPOINT was outlined 
last month concisely by ARPA Chief Roy Johnson. Criticising industry of “too 
much salesmanship . . . of military systems which offer more to profit than to 
national security,” Johnson said there would be more emphasis on “basic research, 
feasibility studies and straight research and development of selected systems,” 
fewer “multi-million dollar production contracts” materializing. 


GOOD RESULTS ON THE POLARIS PROGRAM are pleasing Navy of- 
ficials, pushing the missile rapidly along to operational status. Score to date: out 
of 38 launches, Navy boasts 27 successes, 9 partial successes and only two 
failures. Batting average: .710—better than most ballplayers. 


AIR LAUNCHED BALLISTIC MISSILES may have defensive as well as 
offensive potential according to recent Pentagon speculation. ALBMs would be 
used to knock out enemy satellites—recon or otherwise. At least one test has been 
scheduled in this line, with a B-47 shooting for a near-miss on NASA’s paddle- 
wheel satellite. Test was scrubbed because of technical problems, but the idea 
is still hot item. 


NUCLEAR-POWERED RAMJET MISSILE CALLED “SLAM” has been 
dubbed a system development requirement by the Air Force, although no major 
work has begun on a concrete program. Capable of flying around the world, the 
super-sonic weapon would be able to fly under enemy radar. AF is now waiting 
for DOD approval prior to letting contracts for major work. 
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A-Plane Time-Table 
Changed by Air Force 


Air Force has once again re-oriented 
its nuclear-powered aircraft program, 
according to high-ranking AF research 
and development officers. Aim of the 
change will be a slightly earlier oper- 
ational date for the plane, with its 
first flight coming somewhat later than 
originally planned. 

The ANP program is jointly man- 
aged by Air Force, Atomic Energy 
Commission and Defense Department. 
The change came shortly after Maj. 
Gen. D. J. Keirn was replaced by Brig. 
Gen. Irving Branch as Assistant Dep- 
uty Chief of Air Staff for nuclear 
systems. 


The change in the program results 
from two factors. Using a closed-cycle 
reactor, AF has decided to bank on a 
ceramic fuel core, replacing the origi- 
nally planned metallic core. A delay 
in getting the airframe bears on the 
decision, but “can be tolerated” under 
the new timetable, according to AF. 

Previous plans called for first flight 
of the plane in 1963-64, with an 
operational plane to follow shortly. 
Part of the reason for the change is 
that it is cheaper to make mistakes 
and re-program on paper or during 
research than if the program is farther 
along. 

Funding also played a part in the 
AF decision. 


Satellite Warning System 
Predicted by Schriever 


First use of satellite vehicles will 
probably be to provide a ballistic mis- 
sile early warning alarm system, ac- 
cording to Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command Chief Lt. Gen. Ber- 
nard A. Schriever. 


Warning satellites would be linked 
to other systems to provide informa- 
tion about enemy launching points and 
possible preparations for surprise at- 
tack, he said. Schriever said these sys- 
tems carry the top priority among mili- 
tary space projects. He also predicted 
that battles would be fought in and 
from space. 


Gen. Schriever, speaking to the 
American Bar Assn., gave performance 
details on the Dyna-Soar boost-glide 
bomber. “Basically, Dyna-Soar will con- 
sist of a manned glider that is boosted 
out of the earth’s atmosphere by ICBM 
rocket engines. In the vacuum condi- 
tions of space, the glider will encoun- 
ter no atmospheric resistance. It can 
therefore easily have a global range. 
For example, a_boost-glide vehicle 
launched from Cape Canaveral could 
circle the earth and come to a con- 
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trolled landing at an airbase anywhere 
in the U. S. 

“The re-entry vehicle will be de- 
signed so that its pilot retains full 
control of his maneuvers once he has 
re-entered the atmosphere at a speed 
of around 15,000 mph. We can shorten 
or lengthen his range and can deviate 
thousands of miles to either side of 
his path to reach the landing site or 
target he has chosen . . . He would 
be able to make visual observations, 
operate instruments and communicate 
with instruments on the ground.” 


Talos is Navy Bid 
In Anti-Missile Race 


Navy is reportedly working on a 
sea-going Super-Talos, to be used as 
an anti-missile defense. Coupled with 
the Polaris system, the Super Talos 
could mean a re-birth for Navy’s re- 
quirement for surface ships. 

Although there is some feeling that 
the Super-Talos would compete with 
Army’s Nike-Zeus as a missile defense, 
it is more likely that the system—if 
perfected—would serve as a seaward 
extension of present defense plans. 

A smaller version of the Talos is 
already on duty with the fleet, aboard 
the missile cruiser Galveston. The pres- 
ent dual purpose missile can hit air- 
craft up to 75 miles away, or be used 
in bombarding shore establishments. 

Although Navy has denied that such 
a program exists, General Electric Co. 
has announced one major step forward 
in the initial Talos program with a 
“missile vending machine.” To be 
used aboard the nuclear cruiser Long 
Beach, the system will store, load, and 
launch the missiles automatically. 

Earlier, Navy’s DCNO/Air, VAdm. 
Robert Pirie, staked Navy’s claim in 
the missile defense business, before a 
meeting of the American Rocket So- 
ciety. Pirie’s office has recently been 
given control of Navy’s guided mis- 
sile work. On missile defense, Pirie 
said that “the uncluttered environ- 
ment at sea and the freedom of choice 
for launching sites” made work in this 
area feasible for the Navy. 


Army Group Meets 
On Men, Machines 


Man-machine compatability was the 


subject of a recent Army science con- 
ference held at Redstone Aresnal in 
Huntsville, Ala. Aim was to make the 
modern tools of war fit the capabilities 
and limitations of the men who will 
have to use them. 

Papers presented covered subjects 
including a new idea for preventing 
loss of hearing by men working with 
missiles. Other papers dealt with sim- 


plification of the Sergeant and Persh- 
ing missiles. 

The conference was attended by 
more than 200 scientists and engineers 
from the three services, industry and 
educational institutions. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Lynn E. Baker of 
the Office of the Chief of Research and 
Development, the conference was spon- 
sored by the Chief of Army R&D. 

It was the fifth annual Human Fac- 
tors Engineering Conference. Aim of 
the meeting was to provide scientists 
and engineers engaged in defense re- 
search and development with the latest 
in human engineering techniques and 
concepts to aid them in figuring on 
human factors early in the design of 
new weapons and equipment. 


**Missileer”” Competition 
In Works With Navy 


Navy has opened competition on a 
sub-sonic aircraft to carry the Eagle 
air-to-air missile, under the “Missileer” 
concept. This concept encompasses 
marrying a relatively slow aircraft 
with a high-performance missile, to 
cut the present high aircraft costs Navy 
is facing. 

The competition will be one of the 
first to be run under the new Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. The competition is 
due to run through March, with Navy 
hoping to be prompt with its decision. 

In the Eagle half of the program, 
flight tests on England’s Red Top air- 
to-air missile are expected to benefit 
work on the Bendix missile. The two 
missiles are similar enough so that 
U.S. observers at the recent Farnbor- 
ough air show feel that there may be 
definite transfer value. 


Two Successful Tests 
Made on AF Programs 


Within a week, Air Force reported 
successful tests on two of its most 
important and significant test programs 
—the X-15 spacecraft and the Minute- 
man solid-propelled ballistic missile. 

The first Minuteman test vehicle was 
successfully fired from an underground 
silo at Edwards AFB last month. The 
test vehicle roared to about 200 ft., 
where it was halted by a nylon cable. 
Only the first stage of the otherwise 
dummy missile was activated. Only 
enough fuel to get the missile out of 
silo was used. 

Also at Edwards, the first powered 
flight of the X-15 successfully carried 
the space-craft to an altitude of 50,000 
ft. The X-15 was dropped from a 
B-52 at 38,000 ft. about 40 miles from 
Edwards, where it landed. Landing 
speed for the rocket-powered plane 
was about 200 mph. 
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BELCO ball bearing stem 
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Bali bearings and _ bibb 
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Inertial Guidance Lab 
To be Built by AF 


A new central Inertial Guidance 
Laboratory—to test and evaluate com- 
ponents and complete systems—will be 
built by the Air Force and the AF 
Missile Development Center near 
Alamagordo, N. M. 

Expected to be fully operational by 
1963, the lab will represent the first 
Air Force testing site for advanced in- 
ertial guidance systems. About 350 


| technicians and engineers will be as- 
| signed to the lab. About 100 will go 
| to work within the next two years. 
| Cost of the facility is estimated at $34- 


million. 
The lab was built following recom- 
mendations of the AF Scientific Ad- 


| visory Board and the Directorate of 
| Research and Development. Besides 


static facilities, the installation will use 
the 35,000-ft., high-speed captive 
track, the stratosphere chamber and 
other AFMDC equipment. 


Majority of Minutemen 


| Will Aim at Mobility 


There are strong indications that the 


| majority of Air Force’s Minuteman 


solid propelled missiles: will be de- 
ployed in mobile units—instead of 
fixed and hardened sites, as previously 
expected. 

Brig. Gen. A. W. Betts, military 
assistant to Defense R&E Director Dr. 
Herbert York, said that some of the 
solid-propelled missiles were still slated 
for mobile sites, but that “a sizeable 


| portion of this force will be mobile to 


keep the enemy off balance.” 

Large overland trucks or trains 
would be used to keep the missiles on 
the move. Many DOD officials feel 
that with improved guidance in mis- 
siles, base-hardening is not enough pro- 
tection. Minuteman is set to become 
operational sometime in 1963. 


Industry Developments 





Republic Designs Case 


For Solid-Fuel Missiles 


Republic Aviation Corp. has devel- 


| oped a fabricated missile engine cas- 
| ing that has successfully withstood 


stresses over 250,000 psi, some 30% 
more than similar size operational cas- 
ings. Using low-alloy steel, Republic 
has made what they term a “major 
technological advance.” 

The casing consists of laminated 
inner and outer rings of steel, tempered 
to increase strength and precision. The 


| overlapping rings are laminated with 





an adhesive, as against the weld and 
heat treatment usually used. 

The nature of the new casing will 
allow on-site assembly, with resulting 
transportation benefits, Republic has 
said. Also, titanium in the casings 
offers weight savings up to 30%. 


GE Develops Material 
For Space Re-Entry 


General Electric Co. has announced 
development of an organic plastic sub- 
stance expected to have valuable prop- 
erties as a heat shield in space work. 
To be flight tested within the next 
few months, the new material will be 
substantially cheaper than those now 
used. 

GE has already run extensive and 
satisfactory laboratory tests on the 
plastic material. Developed under an 
Air Force contract, the plastic shield- 
ing can be produced much more 
quickly than present materials. 

Tests to date have exposed the 
plastic to temperature of 5000° under 
supersonic flight conditions. 


Aircraft Production 
May Fall Off Sharply 


Annual production of military air- 
craft in 1970 may be only one-fifth to 
one-tenth of what it was in 1955 un- 
less new approaches are considered, 
according to Edward H. Heinemann, 
vice president for combat aircraft sys- 
tems engineering at Douglas Aircraft 
Co. Inc. 

Heinemann said “we are now at a 
point where it appears that almost 
anything is possible, but we are also at 
a point where dollars, timing and other 
considerations make it more necessary 
than ever before to match our pace to 
what is practicable rather than what is 
possible.” 

He offered three solutions for deal- 
ing with the problem: “The use of a 
given airframe design with alternate 
types of equipment or in alternate ver- 
sions can provide multi-purpose capa- 
bilities in a given design. Like-wise, 
the use of a basic airframe type by 
more than one of the military services 
is a desirable goal. . 

“[Second] to watch very carefully 
the requirements for equipment and 
performance of each new weapon sys- 
tem. By eliminating any demands 
which are not really essential, the com- 
plexity size, maintenance, logistics and 
cost can be reduced significantly. 

“A third approach . . . is to make 
greater use of improvements to exist- 
ing types of weapon systems, i.e. sec- 
ond generation aricraft, in order to 
decrease development time and cost. 
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Armed Forces Management Association 


Washington 25, D.C. Phone: OTis 4-7193 


National President: Hon. George H. Roderick 


Program 


There is a cool snap in the air as this goes to press and 
the AFMA program for the new year at national and chap- 
ter levels is well underway. The Headquarters has been 
impressed by the initiative, imagination and ingenuity dis- 
played by a number of chapters in the development of their 
programs for the Association’s new fiscal year, ending May 
3lst. These outstanding programs reflect the dynamic 
leadership so necessary to a successful chapter. A good 
chapter president has the knack of surrounding himself 
with “go-getters” in the areas of chapter operation, par- 
ticularly in the all-important office of Program Chairman. 

The Program is the meat of the chapter's being. A 
fine program will not only go a long way toward accom- 
plishing AFMA objectives at the local level, but will also 
act as a magnet to attract more people to the chapter 
membership. Likewise, the interest and support of the 
installation commander will vary in direct proportion to 
the strength of the program of his local AFMA group. 
The lesson is obvious—make it good! 


Membership Processing 


This is another area of great importance to successful 
chapter operation. It is a function requiring a fine degree of 
cooperation and coordination between the chapter and na- 
tional headquarters. The chapter secretary and/or treas- 
urer, whoever is handling membership accounting, can 
make or break a chapter. Delays in processing membership 
applications, renewals, collection of dues, and failure to 
report non-receipt of magazines can have a very harmful 
effect on the spirit of the chapter, and interest in the 
chapter and its activities will falter. On the other hand, 
up-to-the-minute membership accounting will inspire 
added interest in the chapter as an example of good man- 
agement at work, members will have pride in their organi- 
zation, and spirit will run high. This will spread to non- 
members who will desire to be a part of this fine manage- 
ment group. With a larger membership, a chapter generally 
develops more comprehensive and worthwhile program. 

AFMA National Headquarters is doing everything pos- 
sible to service chapters and the membership-at-large in 
the matter of membership control. In the past few weeks, 
the membership control process at the national level has 
been placed in our main office under the direct supervision 
of the Executive Director. The latest in processing equip- 
ment has been installed under a full time membership 
secretariat. The aim is to provide the finest in services in 
this important area. We welcome comments and sugges- 
tions by chapters or members-at-large who fail to receive 
good service. This is your organization, support it! 

Chapter Fact Finding Service: Chapters are reminded 
that a fact finding service has been established in the Pro- 
grams Office of National Headquarters. Chapters encount- 
ering knotty or unusual management problems are encour- 
aged to submit these to National Headquarters. Experts 
in various fields of management have volunteered their 
services to provide solutions to these problems. 

Fact Finding Service for the Corporate Membership: 
Our industry members are likewise reminded that a fact 
finding service is maintained for their use. A phone call 
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Executive Director: VAdm. Harry E. Sears, USN, ret. 


or letter to National Headquarters will bring speedy re- 
sponse. Our aim: optimum service to the membership. 
Professional Guidance: 

Bibliography—From the American Management Associa- 
tion: The Dynamics of Management; Cost Reduction at 
Work; Men, Machines and Methods in the Modern Office; 
Quality Control in Action. Write directly to AMA at 
1515 Broadway, New York 36. Also ask for their Manage- 
ment Bookshelf catalog—valuable reference. 

Courses: AMA’s Management Course for Government 
Executives. Three times a year. Next class October 26. 

Training Films: “Management Improvement—It’s Your 
Business” Excellent color short previewed at AFMA Na- 
tional Conference. Available to all services and industry. 
Write to Navy Management Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Chapter Briefs 


Results of the annual election of officers was recently 
announced by the National Capital Chapter of AFMA. 
The following key personnel of the Department of Defense 
will serve for the 1959-60 term. President: reelected, Tom 
Kouzes, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment; VP, Lt. Col. Grace M. Barth, Deputy Director, 
WAF; VP Programs, Col. William A. McCarty, OCE, 
USAF; Membership, John Polansky, Deputy C/S, Per- 
sonnel, D/A; Publicity, Esther V. Campbell, OAG, USAF; 
John W. Hempstead, OSD; Administration, Thomas G. 
Gentel, OAG, D/A; Secretary-Treasurer, Lois Pelander, 
Ordnance, D/N. The above chapter officers and commit- 
tee chairmen promise a dynamic fall and winter pro- 
gram for the National Capital Area of AFMA. 

Naval Gun Factory Division of National Capital Chapter 
will soon be elevated to chapter status. To be named 
Naval Weapons Plant, Washington, D.C. Chapter No. 34, 
in keeping with recent renaming of the historic Naval Gun 
Factory. The split-off of this group will ease the admin- 
istrative load on the huge parent unit and provide better 
services for both groups. Captain C. G. Prahl, CEC, USN 
will continue as head of the NWP group. 

With the early formation of the Diamond Ordnance 
Fuze Laboratory chapter, our nation’s capitol will soon 
claim three AFMA chapters, exceeding Atlanta’s long time 
record of two. 

Great Lake-Chicago Chapter No. 32 provides another 
example of the value of an active chapter to the installation 
commander’s mission accomplishment and our national de- 
fense effort. Informal get-togethers of chapter members of 
all services after the formal portion of this chapters meet- 
ings are providing a valuable interchange of management 
knowledge. As an example, the Army people learned that 
Navy is conducting a feasibility study for the acquisition 
of a medium sized computer for the Naval Supply Depot 
at Great Lakes. 

Since Army was about to conduct a similar study ap- 
plicable to their supply, finance and personnel handling, 
they are taking advantage of the Navy committee’s ground- 
work, thereby saving considerable time, effort and ex- 
pense. This is a valuable object lesson which other AFMA 
chapters world wide should be quick to follow. 


(For further information on individual or corporate membership in the Asso- 
ciation, circle number 200 on the business reply card.) 
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National Conference 


Plans Announced 


Initial planning for the Association's 
1960 National Conference has been 
completed and it is now possible to 
announce the highlights for the bene- 
fit of the membership. In keeping 
with AFMA’s expansion and “Forward 
Look” policy, it has been decided to 
hold next year’s conference outside of 
Washington. For the first time in our 
history the conference will be spon- 
sored by a chapter, thereby affording 
all of the chapter membership a better 
feeling of participation in AFMA 
affairs, and opening up conference 
benefits in the future to large audi- 
ences in key cities throughout the 
United States. 

Locale of the 1960 meeting will be 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Sponsor for the affair will be 
the Atlanta Chapter, with Atlanta 
General Depot Chapter assisting. 
Colonel William C. Howell, recently 
elected National Vice President and 
Comptroller Third U.S. Army, will be 
conference chairman. Honorary Chair- 
man will be Lieut. General Clark L. 
Ruffner, CG, Third Army, an Honor- 
ary Life Member of the Association 
and one of AFMA’s staunchest sup- 
porters. Inclusive dates for the con- 
ference have been set for 19-21 April 
—a month earlier than heretofore—to 


avoid the many conflicting national 
events being held in May and to take 
advantage of the Atlanta spring 
weather. Members are requested to 
circle the dates on their calendars and 
submit ideas and suggestions to the 
Conference Chairman. 


Secretary Roderick 


Addresses Atlanta Group 


The Honorable George H. Roderick, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (Fi- 
nancial Management) in a recent visit 
to Fort McPherson, spoke to more 
than 200 members and guests of the 
Armed Forces Management Associa- 
tion. 

He was accompanied by the Army 
Comptroller General, Lt. Gen. William 
S. Lawton. Host for the occasion was 
Lt. Gen. Clark L. Ruffner, Command- 
ing General, Third Army and an 
Honorary Life Member of AFMA. In- 
cluded among the guests were a num- 
ber of persons who are prominent in 
local industry. 

The subject of Mr. Roderick’s 
address was “Army Management Philo- 
sophy.” He said in part: 

“In the Army, we say that manage- 
ment is a process of establishing and 
attaining objectives to carry out re- 
sponsibilities. It consists of those con- 
tinuing actions of planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, and controlling 




















2 great new books 


of interest to all concerned with service management 
**LOGISTICS a. re pa py gy | DEFENSE 
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‘eusecar eqjuaiified after many years’ experience in 
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pensable reference on this vital subjec 
complete source book on logistics ever published. $5.00 || 
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the use of men, money, materials, and 
facilities to accomplish missions and 
tasks. We further say that management 
is inherent in command. 

“In the Army the commander is the 
manager and the basic function of the 
manager is to assure that his mission 
is accomplished. To do this, broad ob- 
jectives and specific tasks must then 
be brought into being. Harmonious 
relationships must be created among 
individuals and among organizational 
elements to prevent friction and to 
insure a smoothly operating machine. 
This machine is the organization which, 
of course, is made up of people. We 
feel that these people must be moti- 
vated to carry out their jobs voluntarily, 
enthusiastically and intelligently. 

“Now, in the operation of this 
organization, the manager must be 
concerned with timely planning—con- 
cerned that actions are properly di- 
rected, coordinated and controlled in 
order that specific goals are accom- 
plished. 

“As the job progresses, a continuing 
evaluation of these goals and the 
broad objectives must be carried out 
in the best possible manner. Where 
deviations occur, they must be cor- 
rected promptly. 

“These are the concepts of manage- 
ment which are being utilized in the 
operation of the Army.” 


New Chapters Forming 
Corporate Members Up 


With some two dozen requests to 
form new chapters in the Headquarters 
file, the fall season should witness a 
number of additions to the AFMA 
field organization. This is fine step 
forward in the Association’s progress, 
and good news to many members at 
large and corporate representatives in 
need for a chapter in their local area 
with which to affiliate. 

The following installations or loca- 
tions should witness chapter charter- 
ings within the next two or three 
months: 

Headquarters, Strategic Air Com- 

mand 

Harrisburg (from the many military 

installations in the area) 

Second Army, Fort Meade, Md. and 

National Security Agency 

Army Ordnance Missile Center, Red- 

stone, Ala. 

Westover Air Force Base, Mass. 

Wiesbaden AFB 

San Francisco (reactivation) 

Recent additions to AFMA’s grow- 
ing family of top flight corporate 
members include: Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, Ekco Products Co., System De- 
velopment Corporation, AVCO Cor- 
poration and Continental Motors Cor- 
poration. 
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practice to grind in all of the factors 
that are included in the formula put 
out by the author. On the other hand, 
if I have learned anything about the 
process, it is that any mathematical 
approach to evaluation of non-quanti- 
tative factors can be nothing but em- 
pirical and cannot in any way be de- 
pended upon to come out with the 
right answer. 

The factors appraised are well 
known, and in fact there are many 
more of them than are reflected in the 
author's form approach. From the 
standpoint of armed forces procure- 
ment, it would seem to me that the 
formula used here could only be ap- 
plied to fully definable items to be pur- 
chased by IFB, and I don’t need to tell 
you that the IFB procedure prohibits 
any evaluation other than the negative 
one of throwing out non-responsive 
bids or unqualified bidders. 

This is done in haste and may be a 
little bit jumbled, but I think what I 
am trying to say is that I get some- 
what weary of reading about common- 
place: things that have been going on 
for years as if somebody had just been 
struck by lightning and come up with 
a hitherto unheard-of solution to this 
business. Incidentally, we could use 
some new methods, but I haven’t seen 
any. 

Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris 
Commanding General 
U.S. Army Ordnance Missile Command 


Memory Chords Rung 


1. I thoroughly enjoyed Leonard 
Palmer’s article, “Creating Chaos with 
EDP” in the July 1959 issue of ARMED 
Forces MANAGEMENT. It may have 
been tongue in cheek, but boy, it rung 
a few memory chords for me. 

2. The article is so good, I'd like 
permission to reproduce it for distri- 
bution to some of our top and middle 
management people here. Can you 
give us a green light on this? 

Harry K. Mellinger 
Chief, Plans & Management Div. 
Asst. for Data Services, Comptroller 
Middletown Air Materiel Area 


Go—Ed. 


Praise and Support 

Your editorial in the July issue titled 
“Con Man or Catalyst?” was so pun- 
gently Borklund that I must congratu- 
late you, in writing, for this editorial 
as I so often have in mind for other 
Borklund editorials. 

I have several friends who for many 
reasons have chosen or were forced to 
return to civilian life to work in the 
trying complex of defense business. I 
have yet to observe or learn of any one 
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of these who traded one instant on in- 
fluence. I go further to argue that the 
ethics by which they are guided are 
of the high order ingrained and prac- 
tices by them in the years of their 
service as military officers. 

I am concerned that the nation, in 
the actions and utterances some of its 
elected representatives, places so low 
an estimate on the character of its mili- 
tary. 

Capt. R. A. Gulick, Jr. 
U.S. Naval Air Development Center 
Johnsville, Pa. 


Enthusiasm from England 

I was introduced to your excellent 
publication by running across the De- 
cember 1958 issue. The caliber of writ- 
ing has been particularly impressive as 
has the nature of subjects presented. . . 

At the present I am assigned to the 
Royal Air Force in the personnel field 
as an exchange officer. The Royal Air 
Force is currently exploring the pos- 
sibilities of introducing electronic sys- 
tems to replace manual personnel re- 
cording and manpower programming. 
The reprint of your article (1958 EDPS 
issue, AFM) would be most beneficial 
to the working committee that is re- 
searching this problem. Any other ad- 
vice you could offer along these lines 
would be most helpful. 

My compliments on your fine maga- 
zine. 

Capt. O. Aquaviva, USAF 

USAF-RAF Exchange Program 
Hgs., Bomber Command 
Royal Air Force 


Dates to Circle 


October 19-23 

American Society of Civil Engineers 
Convention—Washington, D.C. 
October 20-22 

American Standards Association Con- 
vention—Detroit, Mich. 
October 21-24 

National Management Association 
Convention—Detroit, Mich. 
October 24-29 


Controllers Institute of America 
Convention—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


October 25-29 
Fleet Reserve Association Conven- 
tion—Houston, Texas. 


October 26-27 
Packaging Institute Convention— 
New York City, N.Y. 


October 26-27 
National Association of Suggestion 
Systems Convention—St. Louis, Mo. 
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FREE Sample Offer! 





These high visibility colors, now being used extensively 
on military and civilian aircraft, are 4 times brighter 
than regular colors! HI-VIZ helps reduce accidents on 
any military base by ‘‘safety marking’’ vehicles, re- 
stricted and danger areas, machinery, loading docks, ete. 
HI-VIZ oil colors can be brushed, rolled on or thinned 
for spray equipmeut. Also available in convenient Jet- 
Spray aerosol cans for small applications. 


TODAY! 





Distributor inquiries invited 
LAWTER CHEMICALS, INC. 
Dept. AFM 3552 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois 

CHICAGO e South Kearny,NJ. ¢ San Leandro, Calif. 
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PROVEN 
SAVINGS 


SPACEFINDER FILES have proven, in 
hundreds of government offices, that 
they can SAVE YOU 50% or more | 
filing time, space and money! 


Welded cabinet designed specifically for 
MAXIMUM FILING EFFICIENCY 


Spacefinders are complete, ready to use. 
When you move or change your depart- 
ment, you can MOVE THIS RUGGED 
FILE WITH CONTENTS INTACT! 


Optional doors give DUST, DIRT and 
FIRE PROTECTION, serve as pull-out 
work shelves, and have optional locks. 


Thousands of records 
visible and-accessible. 


IN USE BY GOVERNMENT | 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION | 


Send today to Dept. AFM, Tab Products Co., | 
995 Market St., San Francisco 3, for 24-page | 
brochure on Spacefinder Files. | 
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The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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continued from page 36 


ment’s ability to borrow more cheaply 
than private industry. Added fees for 
accepting this added burden of financ- 
ing have rarely—been more than bare 
interest cost and, in a few cases, no 
fee increases have been granted. 

6. FUNDING OF CONTRACTS: 
Contracts are being funded for shorter 
and shorter periods, with some reduced 
to monthly or quarterly funding. Mean- 
while, Congress passed legislation 
which could lead to all expenditure 
appropriations being reviewed by Con- 
gress annually, even though committed 
for several years. 

7. RENEGOTIATION: Recent de- 
terminations of the Renegotiation 
Board have tended to restrict “stand- 
ard article exemptions” more narrowly 
than intended by Congress. 

Recent determinations of the Re- 
negotiation Board have ruled that 
profits to some industries are excessive 
though less than 6% on sales, before 
taxes. 

8. SECURITY: Approvals of dispo- 
sition of classified materials, and re- 
tention of records requirements con- 
tinue in controversy. 

9. PERSONNEL: Despite greater 
requirements imposed upon govern- 
ment negotiators, material inspectors, 
auditors and security offices, personnel 
reductions in each have been carried 
out. 

10. FACILITIES RENTALS: Rental 
rates charged for government-owned 
facilities were fixed in amounts in ex- 
cess of commercial rental rates for com- 
parable equipment. 

11. TAXATION: Decisions of the 
Supreme Court have, for the first time, 
upheld use taxes imposed by states or 
municipalities on government-owned 
real estate, severable facilities, and 
work-in-process inventories. 

I have tried to avoid spotlighting to 
any further extent individual incidents 
or cases, for it is my intention to at- 
tack the underlying causes, and not to 
attack the individual results. 

To sum it up then, I believe we 
have let a system of government pro- 
curement grow up which feeds upon 
itself and upon those who do business 
with it; that is so ponderous that only 
a wholesale shakeup and reorganization 
will cure its evils; that its individual 
acts are slowly eating at the roots of 
our free enterprise system; that its 
harassments deter many able men from 
working for government and create 
serious injustices and inequities on 


government contractors; that the time 
it consumes in non-productive effort is | 


contributing materially to our being in 
danger of losing the technological race 


to Russia; and that the situation will 
not change for the better until we, the 
people, have more trust in each other 
and our government, and demand of 
our political leaders that they have 
more trust in the other men in gov- 
ernment and in American business and 
industry. 
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Picture a naval ship’s radio system under full dial control from 60 
positions. It has been done—using basic switching systems developed 
by AE. 

Two separate systems, one with 45 transmitter-receiver units and 30 
remotes, and another with 30 transmitter-receiver units and 30 
remotes, can be switched to any of 45 frequency channels, and 
accessed by dialing from the remote control positions. Communica- 
tions can be restricted to conference circuits or fed to the ship’s 
public-address system. 


Automatic switching such as this is right down AE’s alley. In fact, 
AE switchboard equipment is used on ail first-line ships of the Navy. 


If you have a tough problem in communications or control, AE can 
help solve it. We’re equipped to supply the components or complete 
control packages. For results, write the Manager, Government Service 
Division, Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, Northlake, Illinois. 


AUTOMATIC FLECTRIC MAKING IDEAS WORK : AUTOMATICALLY 
Subsidiary of : 
GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS (sas) 








it takes knowledge in depth to bring a military contract through on sched- ~ 


ule, whether prime or sub. We have it: our specialists in metallurgical re- 
search, development engineering, production engineering, fabrication and 
assembly have had long experience working with DOD and contractors, on 
components as well as complete systems. We back them up with five large 
metalworking and manufacturing plants. If our capabilities in these field’ can 
help you, contact one of our sales offices or: Director of Defense Products, 
American Car and Foundry, Division of QC € Industries, 






750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Sales Offices: New York—Chicago— 


Cleveland—Washington, D.C.—Philadelphia—San Francisco—St. Louis. 


Products for Defense 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


DIVISION or AG F tna OUS TRIES, INCORPORATED 





A recent product of c 
fabrication copability is 
the loader and transport 
corriage for the Rascal 
air-to-ground missile. Bell 
Aircraft Corporation: pr 
contractor for the ‘Rascal 








For example: Missile Ground Support and Installation Equipment 





Artillery Shells ¢« Radar Structural Members + Armor Plate 
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